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THE PLAN 


FTER a short lull during the Congressional recess the issue of 
American aid has once more taken its place in the forefront 

of world issues. Even before President Truman delivered his annual 
Message on the state of the Union on Wednesday the political forces 
were gathering for a new struggle. The Message itself and the 
enormous report on the Marshall Plan which accompanied it both 
showed willingness to take the offensive. The President’s proposals 
on social security, the shifting of the tax burden from individuals to 
corporations, and the revival of really drastic anti-inflation measures 
were all no doubt desirable in themselves but their main significance 
is in the realm of political struggle. The fifteen volumes of the State 
Department report can also be regarded as a weapon of offence—a 
sort of documentary filibuster aimed at silencing Republican objec- 
tions. So far as can be judged at this early stage it forestalls a cer- 
tain amount of opposition by emphasising the advantage to the 
American economy of some of its provisions. In some cases, as in 
the suggestion that Europe should take surplus American ships 
instead of building modern ones, this aspect has been emphasised to 
a point at which it could prejudice the main object of the plan, which 
is genuine European recovery. No doubt the Republican reaction 
will be sharp. The development of the Republican strategy is, 
of course, of first importance to the outside world as well 
as to the American electorate, since there is at least an even 
chance that a Republican President will be elected this year. There 
are signs that the grip of Senator Vandenberg is loosening. He has 
so far managed to dominate Republican foreign policy from his 
powerful position as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and has kept it steadily on a bipartisan course, making 
at all crucial points a decision in favour of an enlightened line. But 
now that most Republicans, whether they say so openly or not, 
have accepted American aid to Europe as inevitable, the question of 
the exact form which the measure should take is raising a whole 
set of new issues. Senator Vandenberg has forestalled one of them 
by securing the agreement of the President to the removal of any 
fixed limit to the amount of dollars which may be spent under the 
plan, 4nd postponed another by asking the Brookings Institution to 
Prepare a report on the administration of the recovery programme. 
Congress has already shown what it can do by cutting the total 
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amount provided for emergency aid within a few days of the 
passing of the measure authorising it. It has also shown what it 
can do in another direction by making conditions to the grant of 
that aid which assumed (a) that the countries receiving it would not 
keep its terms, and (b) that the Press was not free in those countries, 
These conditions have been politely, firmly, inevitably and rightly 
rejected by the French. As to the Republican suggestion on the 
administration of the main plan they range from a completely un- 
constitutional suggestion that Congress itself should set up a com- 
mittee of its own members for the purpose (thus infringing the 
rights both of the President in executive matters and those of the 
Senate in foreign affairs), to a general suggestion that business men 
should be put in charge of the job. Even if these schemes do not 
do permanent damage to the plan they may well hold it up until 
June. Much depends on economy of words in debate, and that is a 
lot to expect in an election year. 


Greek Uncertainties 


Neither the news of the fighting in Epirus nor the departure for 
Greece of 1,000 American marines, with a formidable range of 
equipment, gives any hope of a quick conclusion or even of a sus- 
pension of the latest phase of disturbance. The Greek Army at 
Konitza is always getting nearer to the destruction of the rebel forces 
but never quite achieving it. Nor is there much hope, with the terri- 
tory and resources of Albania and Jugoslavia more or less openly at 
the disposal of Markos and his followers and with the re-organisation 
and expansion of the Greek national defence forces still far from 
complete, that the area can be pacified and the frontier effectively 
sealed. As to the latest American gesture it is one degree more 
effective than another note of protest, but no more. The Marines 
are the only forces which the President can move on his own exclu- 
sive responsibility, but it is perfectly clear that if there is to be armed 
intervention it will require contingents of the army, which has been 
reduced almost to nothing by demobilisation and whose movement 
is subject to the consent of Congress. The fact is that the con- 
tinuance of sporadic fighting at any point along Greece’s 700 miles 
of land frontiers, accompanied by American intervention which is 
large enough to give excuse for Russian complaints but too small to 
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be decisive, is exactly what Greece's ill-disposed northern neigh- 
bours would like. What is more, it could lead to the worst outcome 
of all, which is a weakening of the will to resistance of non-Com- 
munist Greeks and a collapse of the already divided and restless 
Greek Government. If the latest moves, both by the Greek Army 
and by the Americans, are to be effective then they must be only a 
beginning and not an end. It has been too éasily assumed that the 
delay in the announcement of the rebel “ Government” has been due 
to weakness and hesitation. It could equally well be due to careful 
preparation. After all, the political pretensions of Markos are farcical 
anyway. What matters most are his material resources—and the 
force available to counter them. 


France’s First Problem 


Unless the problem of inflation is solved there will be no stability, 
political or economic, in France. It is no more possible to ignore a 
rise in prices of 60 per cent. in the year 1947 and an inflationary gap 
of 370,000 million francs than it is to escape the malaise which affects 
every corner of the French economy and makes every simple trans- 
action a subject of intrigue and suspicion. This simply cannot go on. 
And yet there is no really convincing evidence arising from the recent 
debates on the imposition of a special levy and loan aimed at checking 
inflation that the problem is being tackled with the ruthlessness it 
requires. The total proceeds of the levy can hardly be more than 
150,000 million francs, which is less than half the amount required 
to balance the budget. The necessary measures were only passed after 
something approaching a governmental crisis and after a positive 
orgy of political flattery indulged in by the deputies towards those 
powerful classes of electors whose real financial desert is to be hit 
hard and often until inflation is under control. The only people to 
come well out of this episode are the members of the Council of the 
Republic, who refused to accept the mutilation of the first levy 
measure by the Assembly, and M. Schuman himself, who has carried 
on with his thankless task with patience, responsibility and good 
humour. The Communists as usual opposed everything, and at one 
time threatened to employ the obstructive tactics which they used 
in the recent labour disputes. The Gaullists have certainly no cause 
to congratulate themselves. It was their talk of an early election 
which first drew the deputies into the sordid competition for the 
approval of their less worthy constituents. They also argued against 
the levy in the earlier stages, despite the fact that they still have no 
positive economic policy of their own. In the end both the essential 
measures went through with a vote of confidence in M. Schuman’s 
Government. But there is no certainty whatever that inflation is 
firmly arrested, despite the Government’s expressed intention not to 
permit any further rises in wages and prices. 


Coal in 1947 


‘A year which saw the nationalisation of the mines, a disastrous 
industrial crisis caused by a shortage of fuel, the introduction of the 
five-day week for miners, its modification in order to bring coal 
production up to the level required by a wider and growing economic 
emergency, and the noisy decline and noiseless fall of Mr. Shinwell, 
will probably live as the outstanding year in the history of the coal 
industry. It ended with some sort of an attempt by some miners 
in some coalfields to reach the target of 200,000,000 tons laid down 
in the Economic Survey for 1948. The attempt only failed by 
300,000 tons, and in the light of the possibilities as seen earlier in the 
year that is not a bad performance. Now the sights are raised, 
though not very far, to the target of 211,000,000 tons for 1948, 
which is neither unduly ambitious nor sufficiently high to ensure 
prosperity. It is, of course, entirely to the good that industrial 
objectives of this kind should be kept continuously before the public. 
But it is necessary that the procedure should be taken seriously. The 
fact, admitted by Lord Hyndley, that the published target is not 
necessarily the same as the realistic intention or forecasts made within 
the industry, shows that one of the more elementary mistakes of 
amateur planners has been made. There are plenty of competent 


authorities who could have told the Coal Board that one aim of 
serious planning is to make aspiration, programme and forecast all 
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the same thing, not three different things. Such a proceeding has 
the great advantage that neither the producers (in this case the 
miners) not the public will get the impression that they are being 
fooled by the public relations officers. Above all, the crude 
index of total production will not be enough in future, when 
mechanisation and reorganisation schemes, such as that which has 
now been announced for South Wales, get going. The crucial 
measures then will be cost and output per man-shift. 


B.O.A.C. and the Taxpayer 


It was not difficult to forecast, as was done in these notes last 
week, that B.O.A.C.’s report would make even gloomier reading 
than B.E.A.’s. For the year ending March 31st, 1947, it has now 
been anndéunced, the corporation lost over £8 million ; B.E.A. lost 
over £2 million, but British South American Airways will show a 
profit which, though small, will keep the drain on public funds just 
below the £10 million ceiling prescribed by the Civil Aviation Aat, 
1946. A detailed post-mortem on the operational and administra- 
tive difficulties described in B.O.A.C.’s report would be out of place 
here ; most of the worst of them are likely, unhappily, to recur— 
though it may be hoped on a less disastrous scale—when the cor- 
poration analyses the results of its activities during the current year, 
now drawing near its close. Many of the major factors which con- 
tributed to its very poor showing were endemic to the aftermath of 
war ; but from a study of the report it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that delay, indecision and inexperience on a departmental 
level aggravated the normal hazards of a very difficult period. 
B.O.A.C. make it clear that the biggest single obstacle to their 
recovery is the fact that, owing primarily to the dollar shortage, 
they have to operate too many different types of aircraft, virtually all 
of which are uneconomic. Since their report appeared the Canadian 
company, with the approval of the Canadian Government, have 
generously offered to provide, on what almost amounts to a “ pay as 
you earn” basis, airliners which, though manufactured to American 
designs, are powered with British engines and in any event cost only 
half as much as Constellations. This suggestion, which would 
apparently tide B.O.A.C. over the four or five years which must 
elapse before it can ‘re-equip with British aircraft, deserves the closest 
consideration The deplorable state of affairs described in B.O.A.C’s 
report cannot be allowed to drag on indefinitely. 


ott 


Education as a Profession 


It is not difficult—and not surprising—to find a note of pessimism 
running through some of the Christmas educational conferences. 
The Headmasters’ Association in particular expressed deep, and 
fully justified, concern at the effect on the teaching profession of 
the superior conditions offered by industry and the Civil Service. 
Though that truth is beginning to impress itself outside the purely 
scholastic circles where it is so deeply and painfully realised, the 
statement of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford that whereas the per- 
centage of graduates among school teachers in 1938 was 16} it has 
now dropped to § comes as a shock which may or may not prove 
salutary. A degeneration is in progress here which must at almost 
any cost—and it is mainly a question of moderate financial cost—be 
arrested. The Barlow Report demands the doubling of the popula- ,; 
tion of the universities. But it is useless to increase the quantity un- 
less the quality is maintained, which it certainly will not be unless the 
annual entrants are boys (and girls) who have been ably taught by 
first-class teachers. But first-class teachers are becoming fewer 
and fewer—so few that some schools find them actually unobtain- 
able—because the salaries are so much lower than first-class brains 
will earn in other professions. Vocation has its part to play when 
it is a question of taking up teaching for life, but nothing could be 
shabbier or more short-sighted than for the community to expect 
willing service on that ground without paying adequately for it. 
Mr. Tomlinson has still to reach a decision on the latest Burnham 
Committee recommendations. If he approaches them in anything 
but the most generous spirit he will be doing a disastrously ill 
service to that educational system on which our national efficsency 
as well as our national enlightenment so largely depends 
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THE REPLY TO RUSSIA 


AVING regard to the fact that it was one of a series of party 
broadcasts the Prime Minister’s radio talk of last Saturday 
deserves high praise. It lifted controversy, so far as it partook of 
controversy, to a higher level than any of its. predecessors, and in 
its studied abstinence from polemics set an example that might 
with advantage be generally followed. Mr. Attlee, of course, made 
claims for his party which anyone is free to reject. How far he 
meant to imply that the more nationalisation we got the better 
was left a little vague. Certainly nothing has happened in any 
nationalised industry yet—for the satisfactory output of coal in 
recent weeks is, after all, no more satisfactory than it should be, and 
the steadily rising price is a threat to all industry—to justify the 
wisdom of going a single step further than the Government has 
gone so far. An exception may perhaps be conceded in the case 
of gas ; but to pursue further experiments in new fields without 
waiting to see how the experiments already launched turn out is 
to fling common sense and the national interest out of the window— 
as there is every reason to fear that the Government intends to do. 
But Mr. Attlee raised other and larger questions than that. With 
M. Molotov’s elaborate and disingenuous defence of the Soviet 
Government’s policy fresh in his own and his hearers’ minds, the 
Prime Minister said with firmness and restraint just what needed 
to be said of the part Russia has chosen to play in the world. At 
home privilege was established and political freedom denied ; 
abroad “ Soviet Communism pursues a policy of imperialism in 
a new form—ideological, economic and strategic—which threatens 
the welfare and way of life of other nations of Europe.” In so 
expressing himself Mr. Attlee demonstrated his complete identity 
of view with Mr. Bevin, and at the same time ranged himself with 
all moderate opponents of Communism in Europe and the United 
States. He could not have said less ; nothing would have been 
gained by saying more—as it would do no harm to some of the 
more vehement assailants of Communism to realise. Policy must 
be framed ; action must be taken ; but mere denunciation does 
nothing to clarify counsel. 


That Soviet Communism is threatening the welfare and way 
of life of the other nations of Europe is incontestable. It has 
engineered the establishment of single-party government, which 
means the destruction of all political freedom, in half-a-dozen 
Eastern European countries. It. is endeavouring to undermine 
ordered government in France and Italy. Here in Britain it is 
making the capture of the trade unions its purpose, as the unions 
themselves are realising just in time. All this, and much more that 
figures in the Cominform’s programme, is the work not of a 
nationalist but of a Communist Russia, though when expedient the 
nationalist spirit can no doubt be invoked to serve Communist ends. 
Ever since the war ended hope has been entertained here that the 
essential minimum of co-operation between even a Communist 
Russia and the rest of the world could be achieved. The confer- 
ences at Teheran and Yalta and Potsdam seemed to lend colour to 
the belief. It was on the assumption that co-operation was possible 
that the United Nations was conceived at Dumbarton Oaks and 
brought to birth at San Francisco. It was in the last vestiges of a 
faith which events had all but shattered that the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain and America met M. Molotov in November. After what 
happened then every illusion is dispelled. The non-Communist 
world has no choice but to work out its own salvation not only 
without Russia’s co-operation but in the knowledge that the motives 
behind Russia’s foreign policy, outside the sphere of her own 
satellite States, are consistently destructive. 

That is the fact. In Greece the established government is fight- 
ing against a Communist faction which would have no hope of 
Survival but for the support it gets from the Communist govern- 


ments across the frontier, and they in their turn would not survive 
either but for the imperious strength of Soviet Russia in the back- 
ground. In Germany all hope of a unified government has for the 
present disappeared, owing to Russia’s sustained refusal to treat 
the country as an economic unit and her insistence on drawing 
reparations from current production on a scale that would reduce 
Germany to helpless destitution, if there were any possibility of 
such demands being met, which, in fact there is not. The effects 
of that attitude have been analysed again and again, never more 
dispassionately and convincingly than in a report on the economic 
condition of Germany just issued by the International Chamber of 
Commerce. One incidental point there is worth emphasising. 
“ The Germans,” it is affirmed, “ respect efficiency, and they feel 
that they are getting incompetent and unimaginative government.” 
It is well to be reminded of the extent to which what was perhaps 
the most efficient nation in Europe is being reduced to hopeless 
inefficiency by the conditions at present existing. They are the 
result no doubt in part of mistakes in the Western Zones as well 
as of the policy pursued in the Eastern, but primarily of the com- 
plete breakdown of the Quadripartite Government contemplated by 
the Potsdam agreement. Now the West must follow new roads. 

This is a situation that must be faced and recognised. It is not 
surprising to anyone who understands the elements of the Marxist 
doctrine. For whatever the mass of the Russian people are, the 
only men who count in Russia are sworn Marxists and as such are 
bound to believe in the inevitability of a clash between the capitalist 
world and the Communist (or what they have lately taken to mis- 
calling the democratic) world. They may not be taking active 
steps to precipitate that conflict. There is no reason to suppose 
they are. Indeed so far as they are convinced of its inevitability 
they are content to let events to some extent shape themselves. But 
it is obviously to-be desired that if and when the fight does come 
the enemy shall be at the utmost disadvantage possible. Therefore 
while all Eastern Europe is assiduously organised on a Communist 
basis efforts no less assiduous must be exerted to plunge Western 
Europe into the maximum of confusion. Germany must be kept 
disunited unless it can be united under the Communist banner. 
Communist parties in every country must be stimulated and 
assisted to pursue opposition to the settled order, political and 
economic, by constitutional and if need be unconstitutional means. 
And in some cases a perverse providence sends unlooked for allies, 
like the politically paranoiac Henry Wallace. 

What is to be the end of all this? By no means necessarily war. 
Not even probably war. No worse service could be done to 
humanity at this juncture than to talk in terms of potential inter- 
national conflict. The one war against which we have to take 
precautions is one waged by a resuscitated and rearmed Germany, 
and to that Russia is as fully committed as the rest of the Allies. 
The Russians may brood on the Marxist inevitabilities. The so- 
called capitalist world has other tasks and other ideas. Its busi- 
ness is to put its house in order, to pursue its own policy and to 
keep its powder dry. It would be intolerable that a Communist 
faction, dependent on external Communist aid, should dominate 
Greece, and America, with, very properly, this country’s full 
diplomatic support, is perfectly right in assisting the Greek 
Government to repel the menace. The vices of capitalism must 
be eradicated. Mr. Attlee is justified in claiming that with the 
wide extension of our social security schemes we are showing 
the way to the world in combining democracy with social justice. 
Rash steps can be taken. Freedom may be subordinated to 
planning. But on the whole we have, as the Prime Minister said, 
developed a philosophy of our own, and on the whole it is a 
good philosophy. What is imperative above all things is that 
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the genuinely democratic nations should hang together. The 
Marshall Plan is the essential rallying-point. It may be the 
answer to everything. What must be fatal in the end to Com- 
munist policy (not to Russia as Russia) is the spectacle of a 
prosperous Western Europe confronting a still impoverished 
Eastern Europe. It is to be hoped that American Congressmen 
will realise the importance of that as they should. Meanwhile the 
cleavage of Europe cannot be accepted as eternal. Not only must 
there be on our side a readiness to build bridges, as there is, but 
a perpetual search for the opportunity of building bridges. The 
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recent trade agreement with Russia may be one of them. Even 
Germany may be a factor of union, for there is a strength of 
national feeling there that will never be reconciled to the division 
Russia is at present creating. The outlook is dark but by no 
means desperate. If Western Europe can save itself it will save 
the rest of the Continent. France, fortunately, is winning its own 
battle. So to all appearances is Italy. There is no need for rigid 
political uniformity throughout the area. The one development 
that would be fatal would be the creation anywhere of a one-party 
gystem in the framework of a police state. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is not surprising that the appointment of a leading Landon 
solicitor to succeed Mr. Hugh Lyon as Headmaster of Rugby 
should have caused something of a stir. That is due not merely to 
the fact, but to the explanations with which the Governors wisely 
thought fit to accompany their announcement. Their view is that 
in present conditions there are qualities more important than the 
merely scholastic in the ideal headmaster, and that what is wanted 
for Rugby now is proved administrative capacity and wide experi- 
ence. What public schools want today, in short, is an educational 
organiser rather than the traditional headmaster. That is an in- 
teresting but a debatable thesis. To recall that, so far as Rugby is 
concerned, neither Arnold nor Temple had ever taught a class of 
boys is very pertinent. Yet when it is considered how close the 
relationship between headmaster and staff, both individual and 
collective, and headmaster and boys, both individual and collective, 
must be, the value of previous teaching experience must be recog- 
nised, if not as paramount, at least as a vital factor. It is true that 
serious economic problems have to be faced, but it may be better to 
enlarge the bursar’s office than to throw bursar’s duties on the head. 
After all, there is no public school that has not the same problems 
to face as Rugby, and I doubt if most Boards of Governors mistrust 
their headmaster’s capacity to cope with them. And there is this 
not negligible consideration, that it is going to have a very depressing 
effect on the teaching profession generally if a tradition grows that 
the prize jobs will go to outsiders. 
* . * * 


Mr. Dalton is for the mament unemployed—or, to put it more 
gracefully, en disponibilité—so we are treated once more to the old 
speculations about Mr. Dalton going to the Foreign Office and Mr. 
Bevin concerning himself with economic affairs. Nothing more 
unlikely could be imagined. That Mr. Bevin will only leave the 
Foreign Office if he wants to leave it is certain. That he would not 
dream of leaving it in the present stage of the Marshall Plan negotia- 
tions and the present phase of the Four Power relationships is no 
less certain. Whether, if he needed an inducement to vacate his 
seat, the prospect of Mr. Dalton’s annexing it would have the desired 
effect is open to some question ; I can think, moreover, of two other 
possible claimants. As for Mr. Bevin taking over economic affairs, 
that would bring Sir Stafford Cripps rather prominently—and un- 
predictably—into the picture. For all those reasons, and a dozen 
more that could be cited, it is a safe assumption that Mr. Bevin will 
stay put, and very much in the national interest that he should. The 
only development that might conceivably affect the situation would 
be serious trouble between the Government and the trade unions 
over a wage-policy ; the Foreign Secretary could handle that better 
than any other Minister. But there is no present prospect of the 
need arising. . 

+ * * . 

The Government will be very unwise, more unwise than I per- 
sonally expect it to be, if it continues obdurately indifferent to the 
sustained, increasing, reasoned and all but universal (for note 
must be taken of the patently interested attempt of the Pedestrians’ 
Association to make capital out of the episode) protest against the 
abolition of the petrol ration. The Cabinet has obviously never 
balanced one side of the case against the other. Of course, it is 


desirable to save £9,000,000 in dollars if you can, and of course you 
always can if you choose to pay the price. You could save that and 


a great deal more by deciding that no one should have any new 
clothes for six months ; none of us would go naked even then, 
Here the very saving is illusory, as a number of able economists, 
latest among them Sir Arthur Salter, have demonstrated. And the 
dislocation of social life—that life which to an extent utterly un- 
realised, to all appearance, by the Government, is based on the cheap 
car and a moderate petrol allowance per month—is such as to cause 
not merely vast inconvenience but in many cases most genuine hard- 
ship. No decision the Government has made has been more un- 
popular, and very few less justified. If public opinion has any weight 
at all it will prevail in this case, for rarely has it been more united 
and more pronounced in its expression. 
* * * . 


There are, of course, some words so impregnably established in 
the English language that it is futile to assail them at this time of 
day. Otherwise we should insist on expelling forcibly that silliest of 
all concocted terms, “bus.” I have been led to reflect on that 
through coming on the remark in a book by Logan Pearsall Smith 
that no one would consent to substitute the sensible “ folk-wain” 
for the absurd “omnibus.” Certainly no one would, particularly 
in view of the similarity to Hitler’s “ Volkswagen,” which means 
something quite different. But could anything be more idiotic than 
giving the new-fangled vehicle a Latin name like “ omnibus” (why 
was it more “for all” than a stage-coach or wagon ?) and then 
abbreviating it by cutting off the root, which alone signifies any- 
thing, and leaving a meaningless termination? To behead Mr. 
Outram to make “tram” is much the same. The only thing to 
plead in palliation is that the French did it first. The vehicle 
which started plying from Paddington to the City in 1829 was 
called what it was called because it was like “one of those long 
coaches to which Parisians have given the name of Omnibus.” 
Parisians might have known better; and so might their imitators, 

: 7 * * * 


I see that when the interim aid agreement was signed in Paris M. 
Bidault very tactfully made adroit reference to the help given .by 
France to the American revolutionaries 150 years ago, and suggested 
that it was now being generously repaid. But some Americans have 
thought it was repaid long ago. At the end-of the First World War 
General Pershing’s troops had conceived no marked admiration for 
their French colleagues, and in the early days of the Peace Con- 
ference American Army lorries could be seen driving through Paris 
bearing chalked on their sides the legend: 

We've paid the debt to Lafayette ; 
Now what the hell do we owe ? 


Cordiality has fortunately grown considerably since then, and it is 
highly important that it should. 
* * * * 


In applauding the historical acumen of the Post Office official who, 
finding a letter from America addressed to “Mr. John Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.P., British Parliament, Oxford,” marked it “ Not since 
Charles I,” Mr. Boyd-Carpenter adds that this in fact involves a slight 
inaccuracy. I have been wondering how. When did Parliament 
sit at Oxford after the time of Charles I ? I should suppose during 
the Great Plague of 1665, but I have not verified that. It would have 
sat not so very far from Oxford a few years ago if Hitler had made 
London untenable, JANUS. 
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NEW RISORGIMENTO ? 
By PETER CALVOCORESSI 


HE year 1848 was prolific of constitutions. Their introduction 
was accompanied by great excitement and high hopes, not 
feast in those Italian States which led the way in the first month of 
the year. One hundred years later Italy starts the year 1948 with a 
new constitution, but nobody can get excited about it and nobody 
searching for a ray of hope thinks of looking for it in a set of rules. 
In 1848 Charles Albert of Savoy obediently accepted the destiny 
which took him to Custozza; a century later destiny has rather 
fortuitously taken his successor to Lisbon. The present contest in 
Italy is in an important sense a contest about forms of government, 
but it is not a purely Italian affair and it does not matter whether 
Italy has a king or a president. The Cominform and the Truman 
Cabinet can affect the government of Italy in a way in which no 
Italian constitution can. 

The formation of the Cominform and the inclusion in it of 
Togliatti led many intelligent and balanced Italians to believe that 
they were on the verge of a revolution. Others who think these fears 
exaggerated would not deny that the Italian Communist Party is 
well-organised, keen, rich, clever and armed. How well armed and 
how far prepared to use force are questions which can be argued but 
not decided. At the same time, however, it is clear that the proof of 
this particular pudding is in the shooting, and that he who awaits 
proof may not long survive it. Undoubtedly war and resistance have 
left arms in the hands of individuals who do not have gun licences, 
and presumably some are in the hands of Communists. Furthermore, 
it is argued, the Communists can import arms across the Yugoslav 
border, an argument which gains in plausibility when one considers 
the happenings on the Yugoslav-Greek border. The Cominform has 
two functions: to establish an Eastern European Co-prosperity 
Sphere and to wreck the Western European New Order. Togliatti 
and Thorez, it may be presumed, are in charge of the latter task, 
which entails making their respective countries as unattractive as 
possible to dollar investors. Since the Western New Order is essen- 
tially an industrial scheme, its would-be -subverters have recourse 
primarily to the industrial strike. Their objective is industrial weak- 
ness and even chaos, but it is unlikely that they want either revolu- 
tion or political power for the time being. 

So far the strikes in Italy have been a failure politically, but 
A strike cannot fail to do some 
damage to a country’s economy. The relative failure of recent 
strikes in Italy does, however, have an economic significance, because 
each failure makes it more difficult to organise another one. There 
is not much pretence that the strikes are anything but political ; 
they are often called as demonstrations against the “ Fascism” of 
the Government and not for higher wages or any such reason; 
recently a “ pacification” mission by a prominent Communist to a 
relatively quiet province was followed by a series of strikes. Even 
the politically untutored Italians of the countryside and small towns 
see through this sort of thing. One result is that strikes have their 
lighter side. When recently a transport strike was called in Rome, 
the ingenious Romans organised within a few hours an alternative 
system with lorries operating all over the city at charges lower than 
the usual bus-fares. No serious attempt was made to interfere with 
the blacklegs. It is difficult to imagine such a thing in Paris. 

For this year’s elections the Communists are switching their 
principal effort from north to south. In the north the Communist 
Party may well have reached saturation-point, and the Russian 
attitude over Trieste has been a stumbling-block. The poorer 
peasants on the southern latifundia are, on the other hand, well worth 
proselytising, and this is probably the main reason for Nenni’s con- 
tinued alliance with the Communists. His considerable political 
prescience and the example of France both tell Nenni that if he 
Parts company with the Communists now he may lose the bulk of 
the working-class and peasant votes. The anti-Communist rallying- 
point js the Prime Minister and Christian Democratic Party. De 
Gasperi’s prestige and popularity increased enormously during the 
past year—in contrast with his opposite numbers in France. The 
Christian Democratic Party is conservative without being reactionary. 
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Its links with the Roman Catholic Church make it suspect to many, 
but its leaders are anxious to avoid both the semblance and the 
substance of dependence on a clerical hierarchy—thus following 
the example of Don Sturzo, whose refusal to allow his party to 
become a tool of the Church was both understood and blessed by 
Pope Benedict XV. 

It may not unreasonably be assumed that in matters affecting 
religious education or the relations of the Church and State the 
Church will let its views be known to the Democristiani and will 
expect them to prevail. On the other hand, it would be quite wrong 
to imagine that de Gasperi takes orders from the Vatican or that the 
Church considers it wise to interfere with the economic and social 
programmes of Christian parties. While the Democristiani cannot 
overlook the importance of Church support in finance, influence and 
organisation, the Church on its side cannot fail to see that in the 
present century the forms and aspirations of western democracy are 
no longer enemies but allies. ‘ 

Doubts about the proper place of the Democristiani created diffi- 
culties for the Liberals, whose failure in the last two years to show 
clearly on which side of de Gasperi they stood alienated much of 
the support due to them as a “traditional” party (quite an impor- 
tant asset in a multi-party system and particularly so after more 
than twenty years of single-party rule). By conceding to de Gasperi 
a central position the Liberals risk confusion with the Right-wing 
nationalist groups of Patrissi and Giannini. Nevertheless, at the 
Liberal Congress last December, the party’s Right wing secured a 
narrow majority of seven votes out of seven hundred for its policy 
of a national bloe of parties to the Right of de Gasperi. The 
minority, which included most of the more prominent and also most 
of the younger members, advocated a progressive central policy, and 
would have preferred the Republicans and Saragat Socialists as allies. 
This question cannot yet be regarded as closed. 

There is in Italy plenty of room between the Conservative Right 
and the Socialist Left; an Italian centre party does not have to 
worry as much about Scylla and Charybdis as does an English 
centre party. The distinguished leadership of the Italian Liberals 
has been joined by Count Carandini, Ambassador in London until 
a few months ago, whose return to politics may have important 
effects on the policy and fortunes of his party, though for the moment 
he finds himself in a minority. Liberal economics at the Ministry of 
Finance have brought prices down with a bump, but it is not clear 
whether the credit for Einaudi’s success is popularly given to the 
Prime Minister’s party or to the Liberal Partv to which Einaudi m 
fact belongs; nor is it clear who will get the blame if resulting 
unemployment, now put at 2,000,000, becomes an important issue. 


De Gasperi recently formed a new Government by bringing in 
representatives of the secessionist (Saragat) Socialists and the Repub- 
lican Party. Neither of these parties is very important—the latter 
indeed loses its raison d’étre now that Mazzini’s republican dream 
is fulfilled—but the change gives de Gasperi a safe and comfortable 
majority and also a broad-bottomed administration. The former 
advantage is, of course, clear gain for any Prime Minister, while the 
latter is believed to please Americans. More important in fact is 
the implied bid by the main Government party for the suffrages of 
the middle-of-the-road voters who will play an important part in 
elections this spring. 


The most significant fact about the new constitution is that the 
business of making it is over. Constitution-making is largely a 
matter of talking, and there are more important things to do. Italy 
has to recover not only from war but also from dictatorship. Par- 
liamentary democracy has not had a long life in Italy, and has been 
almost unknown in the last twenty-five years. The reconstruction 
problem is therefore immense; it is at once material, economic, 
political and moral. Fears of revolution and of a new dictatorship 
make the task a hundred times more difficult, but a Prime Minister 
with rising prestige and a reliable majority is an item on the assets 
side which could not have been counted on a year ago. The 
Marshall treatment about to begin has a better chance than seemed 
possible hitherto of succeeding in its task of fostering a new risor- 
gimento of body and spirit against the opposition of Communists 
whose first object is to make a hash of things. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S TREND 


By FRANCIS CLEMENTS 

HE South African elections are still some distance ahead, 
but Union politics already occupy more space in the Press 
than any other theme. The United Party week held in 
Durban last October can be regarded as the declared opening 
of election hostilities. It was mo accident that Natal was 
chosen for the first battle. .There was some cynical local comment 
at the number of Government personalities streaming over the 
Drakensbergen into a normally neglected Province, but the issues 
behind the invasion of no fewer than seven Cabinet Ministers were 
fully appreciated. Natal’s loyalty to the British connection and to 
Field-Marshal Smuts has hitherto been regarded as so assured as 
to be not worth the Nationalists’ trouble to attempt to shake nor 
the United Party’s to cozen. Moreover, the Orange Free State and 
Natal have tended politically to cancel each other out, and the main 
contest has been in the Cape and Transvaal. This is clearly seen 

from a table giving the present state of the parties: 





U.P. Nats. Lab. Ind. Dom. 
Transvaal ~— ia 45 14 2 I ~ 
Cape... sen _" 34 21 I -— — 
Natal... aa bee 9 —- I I 5 
OFS. ... wn i I 13 —_ —_ _ 
Total ... phe a 89 48 4 2 5 


This year, however, Natal is expected to decide the Govern- 
ment’s fate. The United Party want a “ grand slam ” for Smuts, and, 
indeed, unless they win at least thirteen of Natal’s seats, they are un- 
likely to obtain an absolute majority. That the issue is felt to be so 
close might, from a perusal of the above figures, indicate a greater 
swing to Dr. Malan than has in fact taken place. Electorates in the 
Union are small, containing about 10,000 voters, and majorities often 
amount to hundreds only. A swing of a mere 11,400 voters spread 
over thirty-three constituencies would give the Nationalists eighty-one 
seats in the next Assembly. There is considerable discontent with 
the present Government, mainly arising from the alleged mishandling 
of those post-war problems which bring odium to whichever party 
is in power at present all over the world. But the real growth of 
Nationalist strength derives from the increasing hardness of opinion 
on racial questions. Racialism is gaining force throughout the Union, 
and By no means exclusively among the Afrikaans population. The 
Nationalists are making a drive among the English-speaking elements 
with some success. The political division of Boer and Briton is 
fading, and the influence of the great number of Afrikaans soldiers 
who served overseas is speeding the process. The next elections 
will show that the Nationalist, as much as the United Party, is a 
_ fusion of the European races. A development which is otherwise 
so desirable is, however, marked by the manner in which it is coming 
to pass. What is dividing South Africa’s white population is no 
longer its own ancestry but its attitude towards the other races. 

The South African native is not politically conscious, and is 
neither ready for nor desirous of any form of responsible government. 
But he does expect interest, goodwill and justice from his rulers. His 
economic discontents and the spiritual ill-ease arising from a radically 
changed form of. life in industrial surroundings can become dangerous, 
as outbreaks, such as that at Moroka where three white policemen 
were murdered, all too plainly reveal. It is by exploiting such 
incidents that the Nationalists are gaining ground. There can be 
no doubt that fear of the black, with its compensating cruelty and 
repression, are emotions which lie near the surface of every white 
skin in South Africa, and Nationalist propaganda is of the sort to 
excite and not to control or subdue these emotions. Criticism from 
abroad, with its over-simplification of a problem difficult enough to 
tax the greatest reserves of intelligence and goodwill, only exasperates 
local opinion and plays into extremist hands. 

This is also true of the second great racial issue, the Indian. In 
South African eyes it seems that in a world where intolerance and 
savagery are rampant the Union’s sins of the past are venial. It ill 
behoves lands whose Governments torture and kill for political 
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differences to criticise those who impose civic liabilities for differences 
of colour. In South Africa it is believed that more than the tow] 
Indian population of the Union have been slaughtered by the factions 
in India and Pakistan who now arraign the Union. South Africa 
resents being made a scapegoat in a world given over to more ruthless 
barbarity than she has ever seen within her own borders, and that 
resentment is driving voters into the Nationalist camp. World events 
tend also to increase anti-Semitism, which is especially strong along 
the Rand and.in the country districts. The Nationalists do not 
openly endorse it, but splinter groups attached to them proclaim it, 
and every anti-Semite knows with which party his interests lie. 

Although programmes may be prepared, it is over these three 
aspects of the racial problems that the election issue will be tacitly 
or openly fought. There is no doubt that the Nationalists will hold 
the Orange Free State and that they have made immense strides in 
the Transvaal. They hope to gain twenty-five seats in that Province, 
and in twenty-one of them a few hundred emotionally impelled voters 
would be sufficient to tip the scales. In the Cape they expect to win 
five or six seats. The battle will be at its bitterest along the Rand, 
but there the United Party will be fighting under heavy difficulties, 
and can only enter the contest with a good heart and with 
prospects of success with a solid Natal behind it. Hence the 
campaign to capture the territory vacant as the result of the almost 
complete disintegration of the Dominion Party and to till the field 
before the Nationalist raiders can settle on it. By the irony of 
circumstances, it is those who would most suffer from a Nationalist 
victory and their sympathisers and exploiters who recruit most votes 
for the United Party’s opponents. 


WOOLLENS FOR EXPORT 


By GEORGE PENDLE 
Glory be to God for dappled things . . . 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
HAT are the State planners to do when they are up against 

tastes and fashions ? How shall a British Board of Control 
decide what the sevoritas of Bogota will want to wear next spring or 
in what colours and designs the matrons of Stockholm will wish to 
upholster their divans ? How low or high will the hem-line ride in 
Lisbon in twelve months’ time ? And will the dandies of Caracas 
next winter prefer grey, green, brown or blue hats—or none? 
There are, of course, several ancient, sensitive and stubborn trades 
in Great Britain which are equipped to answer these and similar 
questions and are accustomed to taking the attendant risks. What 
will our central boards do. about these apparently parasitic groups of 
merchants ? 

Among the old and vital trades, none is more yaluable than that 
of the fine woollen merchant. Fine worsteds and woollens have long 
been one of our staple exports. They are greatly appreciated abroad. 
They have a high “labour content,” and raw material is a low item 
in the cost of their production. Unlike capital goods, worsteds and 
woollens have a short life and need constant replacement. In other 
words, little bulk produces the maximum of foreign currency with 
the maximum frequency. That is to say, fine worsteds and woollens, 
especially worsteds, in which our skilled workmanship is shown 
to best advantage, are just the type of article that we most urgently 
require for export today. But these clothing materials are subject 
to all the uncertainties of fashion. The pattern-books of any West 
End woollen firm will reveal how great the fluctuations have been 
during the past twenty-five years. They must be adapted to many 
utterly different climates and regional preferences. In Bolivia, for 
instance, heavy-weight suits are worn in the Altiplano, whereas tropical 
suits are worn in the valleys. Dark colours are still preferred in 
France and bright shades in Brazil, where formerly black was almost 
a national uniform. The North Americans prefer “ soft finished” 
goods, but the Argentines will only wear “clear cuts.” Furthermore, 
in many countries our worsteds and woollens are now in direct com- 
petition with local products (often made with British yarn, on British 
machinery and under British technical supervision), for which reason 
they must always be recognisably superior not only in quality but 
also in design. 
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The individuals responsible for gauging local fashions and assess- 
ing local temperaments and requirements must, moreover, possess 
prophetic vision; they must know, not what the foreigners want 
today, but what will suit their palate twelve or eighteen months 
ahead, when the goods that are now being manufactured will be 
ready for the distant consumer. All this, in itself, presupposes very 
considerable experience, sensitiveness, taste and judgement in the 
exporter. In addition, modern political and economic developments 
have complicated his task. Import restrictions are constantly 
changing, and the exporter therefore must possess political and 
economic insight or he will run the risk of being stranded with goods 
that he has produced for markets which, when those materials are 
ready for shipment, may be partly or wholly closed. It is difficult 
to imagine that a group of Government officials, no matter how able, 
and irrespective of their political affiliation, could effectively tackle 
such a complex undertaking. The majority of our fine worsted and 
woollen merchants have been in the business since early youth, and 
often their fathers and grandfathers before them have practised the 
same trade. The “gear and tackle and trim” of the trade are slowly 
acquired, and are for the most part invisible and indefinable. 

The manufacturers—mill-owners and operatives—who make our 
fine worsteds and woollens largely depend on the merchant who buys 
these goods for instructions as to what the importing countries 
require. In fact, chronologically, the British woollen merchant 
existed before the manufacturer. It was the merchant who encou- 
raged the hand-loom weaver to produce more than he required for 
home consumption. It was the merchant who directed and financed 
this surplus production and placed it in the Cloth Halls to which 
foreign buyers came. It was the merchant who ventured forth with 
the cargo of woollens to find new markets and to develop them. 
Thereby he acquired his knowledge of local conditions, and was 
able to come back to this island with more and larger orders. He 
learned what was wanted, commissioned the making, and took the 
ultimate risk. No longer did he merely buy the material that the 
maker could spare ; he ordered in advance the goods that he thought 
he could sell. Thus did our fine woollen and worsted industry come 
into being, and thus was erected, year by year, century by century, 
a world-wide reputation for quality and design, and also a great tradi- 
tion and a fund of experience which is a valuable national asset today. 
With the Industrial Revolution, great worsted and woollen mills arose, 
but the human elements remained the same ; the patient skill of the 
craftsman and the experienced pioneering of the merchant. 

The complexity of the fine worsted and woollen trade is augmented 
by a relatively new factor—the foreign importing merchant. In 
most countries there have arisen powerful woollen wholesalers who 
now import direct from the British manufacturer, by-passing the 
British merchant, whose usual customer is the foreign tailor. The 
foreign wholesale importer is in close competition with the British 
exporting merchant, for he is selling British (and other) woollens and 
worsteds to the same clientéle. As he is considering only his own 
country, the foreign wholesaler has necessarily a narrower view of 
the trade than his British rival (who is dealing with the whole world), 
and because of his limited territory he cannot afford to carry stocks 
of all the innumerable varieties of material in which the many mills 
of the different areas of England and Scotland specialise. This 
competition, however, increases the concentration of the British 
merchant on certain vital aspects of his trade, urges him to search 
ever more intensely for the qualities, designs and variety that will 
ensure his success, and thereby fosters his vitalising influence on the 
industry in general. 

Finally, the influence of the British bespoke tailor must be con- 
sidered. He is unrivalled in his craft. The British exporting 
merchant needs him to confirm and consolidate the masculine fashion 
of tomorrow. The tailor’s guidance is a stabilising factor, bringing 
the imagination of the pioneer back to the touchstone of “ good 
taste.” The criterion of the British tailor cannot be obtained by 
means of questionnaires and form-filling. It is only by his purchases 
of goods that his opinion can be made known. Today he is severely 
rationed in cloth, and is in consequence willing to receive materials 
which in other times xe would have rejected. This is an unfortunate 
effect of the present emergency, for it was the West End tailor who 
formerly established the basis of masculine fashion on which the 
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exporting merchant and the foreign tailor would subsequently 
elaborate. The West End tailor, by a process of selection and 
rejection, suggested what the moneyed males of Paris, New York 
and Buenos Aires ought to wish to wear tomorrow. Then the British 
merchant, with his experience of the climates and special tempera- 
ments of the countries to which he intended to ship his cloth, effected 
the necessary adaptations. 

That, in brief, is the story of a staple British export-trade, and, 
perhaps, an indication of the degree in which such trades derive their 
strength from long practice in circumstances which are peculiar to 
them. No.amount of planning, however well meant and carefully 
calculated it may be, can satisfactorily replace such hard-won experi- 
ence—unless, by the will of the Governments of the earth, the reign 
of “utility ” be decreed permanent and universal, in which case the 
industry may safely be left in the hands of committees and bureaux. 
World-wide “utility” is mot an impossible eventuality. With its 
coming one at least of Britain’s fine old trades would disappear. 


FROM FARM TO CONSUMER 


By H. D. WALSTON 


YEAR ago the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of 

State for Scotland set up a committee “to review the working 
of the Agricultural Marketing Acts ; to consider what modifications 
or provisions of those Acts for the organisation of producers are de- 
sirable in the light of experience before 1939, and of the development 
since then of Government policy, as it affects food and agriculture ; 
and to make recommendations.” ‘This committee, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Lucas, lately made its report. As it states in 
the introduction, it has gone beyond its terms of reference and 
has dealt not only with agricultural marketing but also with 
food-distribution. Nobody can quarrel with it for doing this. 
The line of demarcation between marketing, meaning sale by the 
producer to the first buyer, and distribution, meaning sale from the 
last wholesaler through the retailer to the consumer, should not be, 
and cannot be, a firm one. The main object of marketing and dis- 
tribution should always be to transfer food from the field to kitchen 
with as little expense and handling as possible. Any distinction 
between marketing and distribution can only make the attainment 
of this object more difficult. 

The Lucas Report starts with a short but valuable survey of con- 
ditions affecting marketing prior to 1931. It then gives a review of 
the Marketing Acts and of the various marketing schemes, and the 
results that they achieved. This is followed by a chapter on the pre- 
war agricultural commodity commissions, another on war-time 
marketing arrangements and then the most important part of the 
Report—proposals for the future. The committee does not conceal 
the fact that it considers there is ample room for improvement in 
our present methods of marketing and food-distribution. It cites 
various examples of inefficiency resulting in increased cost to the con- 
sumer, and brings out the greatest weakness of the marketing schemes, 
most apparent with hops, which resulted in a curtailment of pro- 
duction and the creation of a virtual monopoly in favour of those 
who were growing hops before the inception of the Hop Marketing 
Scheme of 1932. Put briefly, the conclusion reached by the Lucas 
Committee is that marketing schemes, although undoubtedly bene- 
ficial to the producer, have not sufficiently fulfilled their functions of 
increasing efficiency among producers, and are by their very constitu- 
tion unlikely to result in decreased cost to the consumer. To make 
good those deficiencies it recommends the establishment of a com- 
modity commission for each of the main agricultural commodities 
“to ensure that the arrangements of the marketing of the produce in 
respect of which the State has guaranteed to the producer both an 
outlet and a price, shall be as efficient and economical as possible.” 
Nobody could quarrel with the aims of such a body, but what is of 
equal importance is the means by which it is suggested that such 
aims should be reached. 

What in fact is the position today, and how will it alter if the pro- 
posals of the Lucas Report are adopted ? If a farmer with a dairy 
herd a few miles outside a town wishes to sell the milk from his cows 
to a dairyman in the town, he is not able to make a direct bargain 
with the dairyman. He must go through the formality (in some cases 
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it is more than a formality) of selling his milk to the Milk Marketing 
Board acting on behalf of the Ministry of Food. The Board can 
then dispose of the milk as seems best to it; possibly to the 
neighbouring dairyman, but possibly elsewhere. Even before the 
war, before the days of milk-rationing, the milk-producer, unless 
he was a producer-retailer as well, had to sell his milk to the Milk 
Marketing Board and pay it the appropriate levies on every 
gallon of milk that it handled, even though he was perfectly 
capable of selling the milk himself without the intervention of the 
Board. No producer of milk will question the value of the Milk 
Marketing Board so far as it enables him to get a reasonable price 
for his milk, nor will anybody question the value of the Board 
in finding a profitable outlet for milk where the producer was 
unable to do so. It is only reasonable that the Board should 
receive payment for such services. It may, however, be questioned 
whether it is efficient to set up an organisation large enough to handle 
the sale of all milk produced in the country when at least fifty per 
cent. of producers are capable of handling their own sales without 
any increase in effort. The members of the Lucas Committee do 
net approve of the pre-war activities of Marketing Boards, and their 
Report proposes to overcome the trouble, not by restricting the inter- 
vention of Marketing Boards to such cases where it is clearly neces- 
sary because the individual cannot do the job so well, but by with- 
drawing from Marketing Boards their trading powers and creating 
a new body to come between them and the retailer. In future, there- 
fore, it seems likely that the dairy farmer will sell his milk to the 
Milk Marketing Board, which will in turn pass it on to the Milk 
Commission. The Milk Commission, in view of its duty “to ensure 
that the arrangements for the marketing . . . shall be as efficient 
and economical as possible,” will hand the milk back to the dairyman 
in the neighbouring town. This is perhaps an unfair example. There 
may well be cases where the intervention of a commodity com- 
mission will add to efficiency. If that is so the case has been made 
out for a commodity commission, but there is still mo case for a 
commodity commission through whose hands every pound or gallon 
of that commodity must pass. 

There is no doubt that the Report looks upon the commodity com- 
mission as a business monopoly. “Members of commissions will 
be, in fact, the business executives of the taxpayer,” it says. “The 
commodity commissions should assume ownership of the produce 
at the point of the price guarantee and they should, of course, be 
placed in a position to exercise full proprietary rights in the product 
from this stage. . . . It might, therefore, be desirable to make avail- 
able for their use . . . the extensive trading and regulatory powers 
available to producer boards under the existing Agricultural Market- 
ing Acts.” 

But the powers of the commodity commissions do not stop here. 
Turning to horticulture (an outstanding example of the need for 
rationalisation of marketing and distribution), the commission itself 
“would maintain a central market nerve centre which would be in 
continual telephonic communication both with the local producer 
boards and with the main markets.” The local producer boards 
should not only be responsible for “supply planning,” but should 
also “either by persuasion or, if necessary, by direction, see that the 
desired crops are planted at the right times and in the right propor- 
tions.” One is tempted to wonder why they are not also empowered 
“to ensure that the right degrees of humidity and warmth shall be 
available at the appropriate seasons.” 

The Report is right when it says that horticultural marketing can 
only be done efficiently if there is local planning of production and 
national knowledge of markets. But it does not need statutory boards 
and commissions to do this. Local co-operatives can supply the 
local production plan and through a central co-operative organisa- 
tion can gain all information that is needed about market conditions. 
There should be no compulsion here. The scheme will not be 
wrecked because individuals think that they can get better results by 
remaining outside it. Rather it is for the co-operagives to prove that 
they can get better prices and offer greater security to the producer 
than if he were on his own. It will take several years to do this, and 


the young co-operatives will need assistance in the meantime. This 
can be supplied. by cheap Government loans and, if necessary, by 
a direct subsidy for a limited number of years to each new co-opera- 
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tive. But so long as the producer can continue to deliver his produce 
to the market in a form and at a price which compares favourably 
with the produce sent by the co-operatives, he should be allowed to, 
Food marketing and distribution is after all not such a complex 
matter. Our habits of living together in large cities far from oy 
source of supply have created the problem, and at the same time 
have created a variety of people whose original object was to speed 
up the flow of food from country to town. The trouble is that there 
~are now too many of those people, and, while some of them do essen. 
tial work and some of them do their work efficiently, there are others 
who are neither essential nor efficient. What is needed is to simplify 
the process, to cut out those who are inefficient and, above all, to cut 
out those who are inessential. By all means let us have a body of 
people whose duty it is to prevent the Marketing Boards—the mono- 
polies of the producers—exploiting any other section of the com- 
munity, and let this same body of people prevent any other section 
of the food distributive trades from continuing services that are no 
longer needed, or from drawing too much money for services which 
although necessary need not cost as much as they do at present. But 
it must confine its activities to those of supervision and examination, 
In these days of controlled prices it will always be able to act by 
recommending a reduction in the distribution margin at one stage or 
another. There is no need for it to enter into business on its own 
and add one more section to the already over-long hosepipe which 
connects the country to the town. 


THE LAW AND THE SCREEN 


By BASIL WRIGHT 

HE Cinematograph Films Bill which is now before Parliament 
T appears at a time when the film situation in this country is in 
a state of some confusion. The Import Tax on foreign films, aimed 
primarily against Hollywood as a dollar-saving device, the announce- 
ment of considerable production losses by the Rank organisation, 
rising unemployment figures among film technicians, acute shortage 
of studio space and a certain diminution of capital investment in 
the production side of the industry—all these factors must be borne 
in mind in considering the implications of the Bill. “There are 
several important respects in which it differs from the 1938 Act which 
it is designed to supersede 

Firstly, there is a complete change in the quota provisions. Under 
the 1938 Act the quota percentages (that is, the number of British 
films which cinemas must show annually in relation to imported 
products) were in two categories, for long and short films respec- 
tively, a long film being defined as not less than 3,000 feet. The 
new Bill makes an entirely different distinction, which is between 
“first feature” films and the supporting programme. The quota 
for the former will be based on the number of days on which a film 
is shown, and for the latter on footage as before. This clause may 
be regarded as a general encouragement to the production of films 
of all types, since the supporting programme can include films of 
any length. To make the situation quite clear the meaning of the 
phrase “first feature” has been re-defined. If only one long film 
is shown in a programme, it will automatically be the first feature ; 
if there are two long films, the first feature will be the one carrying 
the higher daily rental ; and if the rentals of both long films are 
equal, the first feature will be the film shown last in the day’s 
programme. 

More controversial are the clauses which on the one hand exempt 
from all quota obligations theatres with net weekly takings of not 
more than £100, and on the other establish higher quota rates for 
“ groups of more than 200 theatres controlled by the same person.” 
The latter is clearly aimed at Mr. Rank’s Odeon and Gaumont 
British circuits and at Associated British Picture Corporation, his 
only major rival. It will be remembered that some years ago there 
was a gentleman’s agreement between Mr. Rank and the then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. Mr. Dalton, by which Mr. Rank agreed 
not to acquire any further theatres without prior consultation. It 
is, therefore, not without significance that the new Bill also provides 
that the Board of Trade shall be empowered to refuse to license 
any additional theatres to the big circuits. Yet another clause 
provides that the Board of Trade may require groups owning more 
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than 200 cinemas (such as the Rank and A.B.P.C. circuits) to show 
yearly at their theatres as first features up to six British films 
“certified as suitable by a Selection Board appointed by the Board 
of Trade.” Some confusion seems to exist as to whether these films 
will have to be shown in addition to the higher quota percentages ; 
put whether this is so or not, the intention of this clause is clear. It 
is designed to ensure that independent producers shall have a fair 
chance of obtaining reasonably wide distribution for their products. 
Hitherto the semi-monopolistic integration of the production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition system has made it difficult for the inde- 
pendent producer to recoup his costs, which he can only do if he 
has access to the big circuits, which bring in the big money. The 
Selection Board mentioned is presumably the body set up some time 
ago by Sir Stafford Cripps, of which little has since been heard ; its 
duty will be to select those independent films (at scenario stage ?) 
which have exceptional quality as regards technique, ideas and story 
value; films so chosen will thus have guaranteed distribution— 
today almost a sine qua non for production finance. 

The exemption of the small exhibitor from quota is likely to be 
resisted by some sections of the industry, on the ground that the 
clause as drafted will free as much as one-third of all the, cinemas 
in the country from any quota obligations whatever. Strong dis- 
approval has already been expressed by producers of shorts and 
documentaries, who point out that the other advantages likely to 
accrue to them under the Bill will be partially cancelled out if the 
area of distribution of short films is thus constricted. The rentals 
of short and documentary films are still sufficiently low to demand 
the most widespread distribution if normal production costs are to be 
recouped. 

The basis of the cost test is to remain the same as in the 1938 
Act ; that is, it will continue to be calculated on a minimum sum 
which must be expended on labour costs if a film is to be eligible 
for quota. Labour costs represent, in fact, about half the total 
expenditure on the average film. What the new Bill does is to 
extend this cost test to all types of films, short as well as long. 
(Previously short films were exempt.) The minimum labour cost for 
all films is to be 1os. a foot. This will undoubtedly do much to 
eliminate the shoddy short films and the so-called “featurettes ” 
which have become an increasing source of irritation to cinema-goers 
in recent years ; but doubts are being expressed in some quarters as 
to its adequacy in regard to feature films. To avoid the re-emergence 
of the “Quota Quickie,” a cost test of at least 20s. a foot would 
probably be desirable. 

The recent development of commercially run film-shows on 
16 mm. (small size) film is reflected in a clause which will empower 
the Board of Trade to apply the provisions of the Act “to films of 
other than the standard width.” As educational and instructional 
films of all kinds are shown largely in 16 mm. size, this clause needs 
watching, and it is gratifying to note that any action is to be subject 
to ratification by both Houses. Finally, there is the Cinematograph 
Films Council. This body, which may, or at any rate should, be 
regarded as the nation’s watchdog on the film industry, is to be 
reorganised. Its total personnel is reduced from twenty-one to 
nineteen persons, and independent representatives of the public are, 
perhaps unfortunately, reduced from eleven to five. On the other 
hand, the representation of film-makers is increased from two to 
four ; this is all to the good, and provides a better balance vis-d-vis 
the renting and exhibiting interests than existed previously. In 
general, it looks as though it is the intention of the Board of Trade 
to make more use of the Films Council and to strengthen its autho- 
rity. This is something which all progressive people in the industry 
have been demanding ever since its formation. 

All in all, the Bill may be regarded as a real improvement. It is, 
of course, not possible as yet to fix the actual quota percentages, 
since the situation over the Import Tax is still unsettled. Nor can 
any Act of Parliament do more than provide a framework within 
which film people can reasonably work. The actual quality of the 
films, and the ideas they express, rest with the producers on the one 
hand and the cinema-going public on the other. If the new quotas 
are to be satisfactorily fulfilled, the British Film Industry will need 
to get rid of extravagance in production as well as poverty in ideas. 
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THE LOCAL WEEKLY 


By L. C. LLOYD 
T is a curious fact that to many people “the Press” means the 
daily and evening papers. They completely overlook the very 

much more numerous, and, I would suggest, by no means less 
important, local weeklies. Indeed, I would go so far as to claim that 
the latter—sometimes ingloriously styled the Parish-Pump Press— 
are actually the backbone of the British Press. It is in the cities 
and the bigger towns that the daily and evening papers find their 
main strength. In the smaller towns, the villages and the country- 
side the local weeklies hold a position of unrivailed influence. There 
are something like 1,500 of them up and down the country, with 
circulations ranging from 3,000 or 4,000 up to more than 50,000 per 
issue. Their combined circulations must be in the neighbourhood 
of twelve to fifteen millions, and their total readership cannot fall 
very far short of the literate population. The local weekly is, indeed, 
much more than a newspaper. It is an institution, a family friend, 
an integral part of the community it serves. Many a country house- 
hold takes in no other paper, and it is read from title to imprint. 
When the countryman goes to a job in the city, or abroad, he has 
the Blankshire Courier posted to him every week, and he reads it 
faithfully, although he may be absent from his native village for 
twenty years or more. Some local weeklies have subscription-lists 
running into thousands, 

No responsible voice, so far as I know, has ever been raised in 
serious criticism of the journalistic conduct of these papers, except, 
possibly, on the score of parochialism or dullness. The local weekly 
is not glanced at and then thrown aside. It remains at hand through- 
out the week and is often referred to. What’s on at the local 
cinemas ? When is that interesting furniture sale at the auction- 
rooms ? What was that amusing remark that Alderman So-and-so 
made in the council meeting last week ? What price did the house 
in the next parish fetch when it was sold igst week? For the 
answers to all these questions, and a hundred more, the local paper 
is consulted. ; 

Local weekly journalism has little in common With the hectic 
search for excitement and novelty that characterises some “ national ” 
journals, even in these days of exiguous newsprin: supplies. Fleet 
Street methods are not appropriate in the High Street, and the 
local weekly editor is more concerned to find room for the real news 
than to unearth some “ human interest story” out of which he can 
make a stunt. Its mews service is the basis of the local weekly’s 
appeal to its public. And this is exactly what causes some superior 
persons to sneer at it as the Parish-Pump Press. Council meetings, 
weddings, funerals, garden-parties, bazaars, agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural shows, meetings of the Women’s Institute and the National 
Farmers’ Union, police courts, county courts, inquests with no 
sensational appeal to interest the “national” Press—these are the 
basic material of the local weekly’s editorial columns. They are also 
the very warp and weft of the people’s lives, and that is why so many 
a country newspaper that looks dull to the outsider is read with 
avidity by the people who live within its area. The activities it 
chronicles are their own activities ; the people who are mentioned 
are the people they know ; the matters which are discussed are the 
matters with which they are closely and intimately concerned. The 
local weekly newspaper is a reflection and an extension of their own 
lives. 

Only a little less important—and not a whit less interesting to the 
readers—are the advertisements. Mr. Hugh Dalton, in his last Budget 
speech, said there was too much unnecessary advertising. So far as 
the weekly Press is concerned, he was barking up the wrong tree. 
Auction announcements, classified advertisements and local traders’ 
notices occupy the greater part of the severely limited space available 
for, advertising, and all of these are of the liveliest interest to the 
papers’ readers and provide a valuable service on which they largely 
depend for the satisfaction of their business and personal needs. Just 
as journalistic rectitude is imposed on the editor of the local weekly, 
so is honesty imposed on the advertisers. It fares ill with the country- 
town shopkeeper who is found guilty of misrepresentation. So far 
as advertising is concerned, honesty is not only the best = the only 
policy if he wishes to remain in business. 
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Many local weeklies are professedly Conservative in their politics ; 
geome are Liberal; a few—a very few—are Socialist. By far the 
— number are independent of any party affiliations. But that 
$ not mean that they have no views or that they do not express 
them vigorously. It is sometimes alleged that because they serve a 
limited circle of readers, of various opinions, the editors of local 
weeklies are apt to tone down their views lest they should antagonise 
one section or another of their public. There may be something in 
this suggestion in a few cases, but most country editors have 
plenty of courage in the expression of their opinions, knowing that, 
in the long run, even those who dislike their views will respect their 
integrity and independence. Mr. Hector McNeil made this point 
at a United Nations meeting recently, when he said there were 
hundreds of British editors who were prepared at any time to tell 
the Government—any Government—to go to blazes, and often did. 
When a leading article on some question of national or’ local 
importance is printed in a local weekly, its readers do not regard it 
as an Olympian pronouncement from some remote and especially 
enlightened pundit. Nine out of ten of them know that it was 
written by old Tom Smith or young Harry Brown, whom they are 
quite likely to meet in the Red Lion that evening. But that does 
not mean that they read it with less interest or attention. They 
are not in the least likely to adopt its opinions as their own merely 
because it appears in leaded type, with all the panoply of Clarendon 
cross-heads—not that there is much of that sort of thing in these 
days of newsprint famine. But, if Tom Smith or Harry Brown is 
worth his salt, they will read it attentively and critically, and their 
minds will be directed to aspects of the question which, perhaps, 
they had previously overlooked. They may or may not agree with 
the views expressed by the writer, but he will have helped them to 
form an honest and independent opinion based on an all-round 
knowledge of the facts of the case—and that is one of the primary 
functions of a responsible Press. 

In the conditions that prevail today editors and advertisement 
managers alike are engaged in a perpetual battle—a battle in which 
they are foredoomed to frustration and defeat—against the dearth of 
space. But somehow they still contrive to preserve the most impor- 
tant standards of their craft—fairness, independence and a sense of 
responsibility. ‘The local weekly was never more influential, never 
securer of the support of its readers, never a more valuable asset to 
the country than it is today. 


THE ART OF LEISURE 


By JOHN GARRETT 

OT far from where I live in Wiltshire the fine old village of 
N Farleigh Hungerford starids on its hill. It is dominated by a 
fifteenth-century castle, in which the ubiquitous Elizabeth is said 
to have slept. Until recently the village lived its dignified life, and 
chat in the local inn concerned itself with the slow rhythm of the 
countryside. Suddenly enterprising people discovered that a certain 
field had the qualities needed for motor-bicycle grass-track racing, 
and now once a month seven to eight thousand spectators flock from 
miles around on Sunday afternoons to watch gladiatorial exhibitions. 
The local Press describes “ thrills to the last minute,” and one is left 
with the impression that unless the accident ratio is high the meeting 
falls short of expectation. “ Stan Lanfear was with his machine thrown 
over eight feet into the air.... Vic Warlock sustained concussion 
when he was hurled to the ground while travelling at top speed.” 
Whether the descendants of Evelyn Waugh’s Miss Runcible and 
Miles Malpractice are present is not recorded, but it is reasonably 
certain that spivs and drones abound. Meanwhile “ the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep ” blissfully unaware that the klaxon horn 

has displaced the “ cock’s shrill clarion.” 
Farleigh Hungerford would not in itself justify lament, were its 
fate not symptomatic of a whole generation’s capitulation to what 
Shelley called “that unrest which men miscall delight.” Rodrigo 


Moynihan expressed the same thing in terms of paint in his picture, 
“ Let’s go somewhere else.” Leisure may soon be a proscribed word, 
but the less there is of it the more important its quality becomes. 
The first fruits of national education would appear to be an adult 
world which can read greedily but without understanding, and which 
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seeks escape from the tedium of the daily round in thrills, speculation 
and celluloid romance, The schools have still to act on the realisation 
that, before society has absorbed the machine, it has to adjust itself 
to the increase of leisure which must follow the discovery of atomic 
energy. Man’s greatest happiness must always come from work wel] 
and faithfully done. The antithesis between work and play jg 
deplorable, for a man’s work at its best can be recreational. But 
there will never be enough of the work which is worship to go round, 
and, for better or for worse, increased leisure must be mankind’s 
lot. Our predicament is that of the child who is reluctant to enter 
the sea in Noel Coward’s sketch—“ I brought you ’ere to enjoy your- 
self, and enjoy yourself you’re going to! Now, go on—paddle!” 
We shall have to paddle in the sea of leisure, and it is the schools’ 
job to educate the paddlers. 

Even the Puritan Milton approved of a “recreating intermission 
from labour.” He allowed his fallen angels to pass the “ irksome 
hours” while Satan was away on his mission in the Garden of 
Eden, in music, games, debates and exploration. Mr. Ivor Brown 
has protested against the contemporary debasement of the fine word 
“recreation,” so that it has come to mean nothing more than darts 
and table-tennis. “Really it means being born again.” It is too 
much to expect commercially-minded purveyors of pleasure not to 
cash in on that market of the semi-educated, whose education was 
stopped too early to ensure that they take interest in some aspect of 
life or art, and who on present showing respond only to its sensational 
and exciting phenomena. The cinema, the Press, “ workers’ play- 
time,” mass holiday camps, the sporting world, all show the world’s 
oldest story in tragic action—the devil possessing himself of a 
vacuum, But education is a non-profit-making concern, and it has 
to aim at achieving long-term results, If its victims have not learned 
civilised interests, and ways of filling their leisure time better than 
the contemporary scene suggests, what shall it profit a child whether 
or not he has been successful in the School Certificate ? 

Passivity in pleasure is not good enough. Christmas parties used 
to be occasions when a spirit of family festivity was born from 
people’s own efforts at entertainment. Today many homes depend 
upon the radio programme and the cinema to give them that which 
they could still provide for themselves, if they were once again self- 
active in leisure. Players of games do not increase in numbers: 
spectators do. The cult of the professional has something to do 
with the decline of spontaneous and individual pleasure. The fact 
that we can never hope to be a centre-forward whose transfer will 
involve four figures is no excuse for not playing football. The fact 
that we shall never play the piano as well as Louis Kentner is no 
excuse for not attempting to play at all. Those sociable occasions 
when a couple went through the handsomely bound volume of 
favourite if oddly selected songs, he singing and she playing, have 
largely passed away. They are immortalised in two odd places— 
Joyce’s great short story The Dead, and in the old-fashioned 
postcards of which Brighton appears to be the unique repository. 
If we are to teach a use of leisure which is an integral part of life, 
and no mere device for adding enjoyment to an otherwise unen- 
durable tedium, we must reinstate that respect for the amateur which 
was one of the strengths of Victorian social life. Jane Austen once 
talked of “ holds upon happiness.” It is to discover and develop these 
that education exists. 

Leisure is sometimes a solitary enjoyment, and today there is a 
reluctance to be alone. Stimulus is sought in crowds, and confronted 
with an evening alone many people leap to the telephone to summon 
company which will destroy the peace they should welcome. Pascal 
once wrote: “When I have sometimes set myself to consider the 
various agitations of men, and the pains and perils to which they 
expose themselves, I found out that all the misfortunes of men come 
from a single thing, which is not to know how to live at peace in a 
room.” The great test of education is the ability to enjoy a couple 
of hours at one’s own fireside and at the end to feel strengthened, 
renewed and born again through the sense of companionship we 
have found in ourselves. Getting and spending, we still lay waste 
our powers. The cow in W. H. Davies’s poem enjoyed the privilege 
of her kind—to stand and stare. Without serenity, and an awareness 


“of the strength which comes from loneliness, tomorrow’s citizens 


will be the poorer. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ENJOY reading the comments of intelligent foreigners upon 

our British character and ways of life. If the comments be 
jaudatory, then I rejoice at the insight and acumen which this foreign 
visitor has shown. If they be unkind or harsh, then I comfort 
myself with the reflection that ours is in truth a private tempera- 
ment and one which, being perceptible only to the initiated, must 
by its very mature be impenetrable to the barbarian. This week I 
have been reading a witty but sympathetic study by Monsieur Jean 
Quéval. It is called L’Air de Londres and is published by Julliard 
of Paris. I am assured that it is in bad taste to refer to publica- 
tions, especially foreign publications, in which one is personally 
described. I suppose, therefore, that I ought not to mention Monsieur 
Quéval’s book, since he takes Mr. Raymond Mortimer and myself 
as two of his exhibits of English eccentricity. Mr. Mortimer is dis- 
played as an exquisite orchid of European culture, set against the 
sumptuous and sombre background of the Reform Club in Pall 
Mall. It is an arresting portrait, and Mr. Mortimer, if he sees it, 
should be pleased. I myself am represizted as a typical English 
squire, happy only among the byres of Kent and having the appear- 
ance of a Normandy farmer who had been educated at Oxford. I 
relished this description, which I feel to be accurate and well con- 
ceived. Unfortunately, Monsieur Quéval, in his desire to illustrate 
the complexity of this particular guinea-pig, goes on to say that I also 
appeared to him as an elderly hedonist, with a marked interest in 
the Stock Exchange, a red face, and “at moments the manners of a 
cat.” I was enraged by this description. I know nothing at all about 
the Stock Exchange and, on the whole, I dislike cats. It is very 
forgiving of me, therefore, to draw attention to Monsieur Quéval’s 
book. I do so since his remarks upon less personal matters are 
intelligent, stimulating and acute. 

7 * * - 

Monsieur Quéval, as most French observers, starts from the 
assumption that we are still dominated by the puritanism of the 
seventeenth century. “All manner of opinions,” he writes, “are 
tolerated, but any breach of custom is regarded as a crime. The 
State provides for all material needs, but the individual is subjected 
to an ethical system dating from the time of Oliver Cromwell. Every 
liberty, but one must be in bed by ten. Every sort of complex, but 
indulgence of the flesh is a capital sin.” We are amused by such 
assertions, feeling that Calvinism was exiled from our islands with 
the accession of King Edward VII. Yet I am not so certain, when 
I read a book such as that of Monsieur Quéval, that puritanism is 
as dead within us as we sometimes suppose, We should not our- 
selves speak with approval of Henri Quatre as “le vert galant”; 
we should regard him as a disgusting old man. I am aware that, 
for all my tolerance, propriety will at moments lay her black gloves 
upon my conscience. Monsieur Quéval, with much ingenuity, 
contrasts the different attitude of the English and the French towards 
the important problem of enjoyment. “If,” he writes, “the best 
criterion of any civilisation is to be found in the quality of its 
pleasures, then assuredly the French are more civilised than the 
English.” With this introductory remark, he catches us out imme- 
diately. The puritan within us reacts instinctively to the assumption 
that the quality of any pleasure should be a test of civilisation. We 
become aware that a glum critic within us asserts that all pleasures 
which derive from the satisfaction of the flesh must in some manner 


be wrong. The Greeks and the French havé evolved the theory 
that the art of life consists in exploiting material enjoyments with 
taste and moderation. There is something inside all of us 


northerners—and it may be Oliver Cromwell—which suggests to us 
that all pleasures of the body must, as such, be wicked. 
* * - * : 

Monsieur Quéval analyses these differences with acumen. He 
considers that the ‘private life of the average Frenchman revolves 
found three fixed centres, namely, meals, conversation regarded as 
an art, and a respect for the act of love. He contends that the 
English consider it rather disgust'ng to enjoy one’s food ; that they 


aseanae 


regard general ideas in conversation as a spiritual blemish; and 
that they are actually ashamed of the act of love. It is this contrast 
between the epicurean values which are so highly estimated in 
France, and the puritan and social values which determine our 
conduct in England, which accounts for the radical misunderstand- 
ing which exists on such matters between the two nations. I think 
there is some truth in this. “The important thing for a French- 
man is to eat, whereas the English only feed.” “They will even,” 
he adds, “ admit that they don’t know how to cook, but they will 
admit it as if it were a secret charm.” I regret to say that there is 
some substance in this remark. It is not merely that we do not 
know how to cook ; it is not merely that we regard a discriminating 
eater as a somewhat degraded type; but it is also that we take a 
certain smug pride in the fact that the Laplanders are the only other 
nation upon this earth who are so indifferent to the manner in 
which their food is prepared. I can quite understand that a visiting 
Frenchman should be irritated by our tendency to ascribe some 
moral virtue to what is in fact a grave instance of national incom- 
petence. Upon this food matter Monsieur Quéval has produced 
an argument which seems to be unanswerable. 


* * x * 


He observes some of our other defects. He was much incom- 
moded during his visit to London by what he calls “a regard for 
ventilation which is pushed to extravagance.” For him London was 
one continual draught. He found our laconic manner of speaking 
somewhat disconcerting until he realised that it was accompanied 
by real kindliness and a respect for the individuality of others. He 
was impressed by our laziness, by that “ empirical indolence ” which 
makes us seek for every escape from the unfamiliar and which, to 
his mind, is the true secret of our humour. For to him the famous 
British sense of humour is little more than a device for escaping 
from difficult or unpleasant thought. To this desire to avoid mental 
discomfort he attributes also our amazing forgetfulness. He is the 
first foreign observer whom I have read who has noticed this curious 
constituent of the British character. “It is,” he writes, “this faculty 
for forgetfulness which enables the British people, once spring 
arrives, to forget all about the winter. It induces them to take no 
precautions whatsoever to cope with the rigours of the next winter.” 
And thus year after year our pipes freeze and our boilers explode 
owing to the obstinate conviction that it will not happen again, that 
we live in an equable climate, and that in any case Britain can take 
it. “ They feel,” writes Monsieur Quéval, “that beds which are too 
soft, or too well designed to greet the human frame, that warmth 
which is either too great or too constant, are softening influences and 
vaguely immoral.” Here again we return to this question of 
puritanism which, according to Monsieur Quéval, “ renders even the 
most adult English love-affairs adolescent in their style.” Even as I 
write those words I feel pleased that it should be so. How charming 
of us not to surrender to the green monotone of July and to throw 
into our passions something of the shyness of April! I relish our 
infantilism ; to the French it seems mawkish, hypocritical and silly. 

*x * * + 


I do not wish to convey the impression that Monsieur Quéval in 
his study of the English atmosphere is uniformly unkind. Far from 
it. He has a deep admiration for our social discipline, for our 
tolerant manners, for our blend of tradition and innovation. “No 
other country,” he writes, “is so firmly based upon immemorial 
tradition ; few other countries are so resolutely set upon the path 
which leads to a better distribution of the fruits of labour and to the 
sharing of the common inheritance by the greatest number.” In 
this, I believe, he has rightly defined the special contribution which 
the people of this island can make to an unhappy world. If in fact 
we can achieve some measure of social justice without the horror 
of a class struggle, then indeed we shall provide an example to the 
world. And if Monsieur Quéval can write such encouraging things 
as that, I forgive him for making, jokes about my complexion. 
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THE THEATRE 
“The Boltons Revue.’’ (Boltons Theatre, Kensington.) 


One of the troubles about a revue is that you have got to call it 
something. A new comet can—must, perhaps—go into the stud-book 
@s 1947N, but light entertainment in the theatre (as the author of 
As You Like It and Much Ado About Nothing seems, with disarming 
and not undexterous resignation, to have admitted) must bear some 
label which, though it need describe nothing, should repel no one. 
These formulae appear, on the whole, to elude the British. We can 
still, of course, churn them out ; but if Tuppence Coloured had been 
Penny Plain, or if One Two Three had been Four Five Six, we should 
still owe to those who christened them only a pale and negative 
gratitude for the circumstance that they were not both called All’s 
Well that Ends Well. 

The Boltons Revue is, on paper, an unpromising title. A whiff of 
crypto-Dickensian Butlinesque jollity justifies the Lambeth Walk ; 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill is a splendid title, combining the 
harmony of alliteration with the discord of contrast. But The Boltons 
Revue is as bad—on paper—as The Christian Science Monitor. Only 
on paper, though. The small theatre which took the Boltons in 
Kensington for a local habitation has now earned—not, I imagine, 
without risk and certainly not without hard work—a name of its own ; 
and The Boltons Revue, though hardly a glamorous appellation, is 
wholly appropriate to this light-hearted display of teamwork by a 
compact and reasonably accomplished company. ; 

Mr. Billy Milton, who has directed it, is not a Balieff, and if you 
hope for a striking degree of originality you will be disappointed. 
The lyrics, though deft, are derivative and there are too many 
“turns” and too few sketches. But the production has plenty of 
pace and colour and the limitations of a tiny stage are overcome 
with great skill, especially in such relatively ambitious numbers as 
“The Pride of the Pier” and “Lulu.” Mr. Milton himself is funny 
in a quiet, assured way and Miss Daphne Anderson has a good voice 
and a genial personality. Miss Patricia Dainton is charming, Miss 
Rosaline Hadden—especially in one almost non-existent number 
about a cat—displays a genuine talent, and Miss Sheila Matthews 
has a marked gift for diluting sentiment with humour. Mr. Richard 
Gilbert has most of the makings of .a comedian, and the rest of the 
cast and the small, cheerful chorus work hard and successfully to keep 
Kensington on the theatrical map. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Crossfire.’’ (New Gallery and Tivoli.——“ The Mark of Cain.’’ 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
On the assumption that the public gets what it wants, it must be 
reluctantly concluded that the sole interests of the modern cinema- 
going public reside in crime and schizophrenia. Love is dead. No 
longer do those magnified lips bear down upon us from the screen, 
but rather there looms the cold and unaffectionate mouth of a 
revolver. Lovers’ hands entwined have been replaced by the 
psychiatrist’s entering notes in a ledger. Go where you will the 
evidence of the world’s hysterical nerves is bared for you to see, and 
it becomes increasingly hard to believe that there exists a certain 
stratum of society which is neither bad not batty. Although both 
these human infirmities are amply dealt with in Crossfire, there is 
in addition, a brave though shy attempt to deal with a far greater 
problem, that of anti-Semitism. It is the tale of how an American 
soldier murders a Jew whom he has met in a bar, not intentionally, not 
by plan, but being drunk at the time, so that his latent anti-Semitism 
has come out with a rush and somehow galvanised his arms into 
beating up the Jew until he dies. The unravelling of the plot takes 
place quietly, almost lazily. It is the sort of film in which when 
people are asked questions they answer, “Could be,” or “ Yah,” or 
even “Uhu.” Mr. Robert Young, with a pipe in his mouth, strolls 
laconically about asking the questions, and Mr. Robert Mitchum sits 
with his cap on the back of his head dreamily answering them. They 
are both of them first rate. A little more vociferously Messrs. Robert 
Ryan, William Phipps, Steve Brodie and George Cooper also answer 
a lot of questions, and Miss Gloria Grahame gives a good glittering 
sketch of a hard-worked hard-boiled dance hostess. This is a 


credible creditable production, nitely balanced and well acted 
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throughout. If only it were the first, or indeed the last, of its kind 
it would be an object for rejoicing. 
* « . * 

The Mark of Cain also deals with murder, this time the 1898 
variety, stately as befits the period, and as slow as a hearse. Mr. Eric 
Portman and Mr. Patrick Holt are two brothers who love the same 
girl, Miss Sally Gray. She marries Mr. Holt, whom she discovers 
to be a selfish bully, and they settle down to a life of great monotony 
in a mansion so wealthy in dark mahogany, so rich in sombre trap- 
pings, it is hard for these two to find each other, let alone be happy. 
On discovering that Miss Gray, in spite of being abused by her 
husband, still loves him, Mr. Portman seeks to get her into his 
clutches by the somewhat desperate expedient of murdering Mr. Holt, 
pinning the blame on to Miss Gray in the belief that he will rescue 
her from the hangman’s noose by making a long dramatic speech to 
the jury. Her gratitude for this reprieve is destined to bring her to 
boot-licking level. But everything goes agley, and a gross miscarriage 
of justice is rectified in the nick of time, although nick is hardly the 
word to describe the longueurs of this film. I cannot speak too highly 
of Miss Gray, who gives a sincere and moving performance within 
the severe limitations of the script, and who looks appealing at all 
times. Mr. Portman is malignantly suave and Mr. Dermot Walsh 
paints a commendable portrait of a lordling in love, and yet they 
cannot relieve for long the tedium of this picture, nor accelerate its 
funereal pace. Its very soul is made of bombazine. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


I was strongly prejudiced against folk-dancing when I went on 
January 3rd to the Folk Dance Festival in the Albert Hall. On 
quite insufficient grounds I thought of it as an arty-crafty movement 
pledged to revive something that was as dead as the Merry England to 
which I imagined the dances belonged. That was the measure of 
my ignorance, or at least of my one-sidedness, for the first part of 
the programme, called a “Country Festival,” did fulfil my worst 
expectations, with its self-conscious setting of an olde worlde scene. 
What I had not reckoned with was, oddly enough, the dancing—the 
skill and precision and beauty of the solo numbers and team-dances 
or the naturalness, grace and genuine community spirit (quite un- 
like community singing, which requires no skill from the individual) 
of the big “ social” dances. 

The Yorkshire and Northumberland sword dances were per- 
formed by miners, with a minimum of trappings and a maximum 
of skill. The majority of sword dances seem to be ritual represen- 
tations of the dying and resurrection of a figure representing the 
old year (I speak as a fool, under correction), and it was interesting 
to see the more obvious survival of this traditional sense in the 
Provengal version, danced by the visiting team from Marseilles, 
in the shape of a small boy dancing half with and half against the 
rest of the team and finally raised like a god’ on the interlocked 
swords of the dancers. The Manx Dirk Dance differs by being the 
ceremonial solo dance of dedication of a king (though which of the 
Scandinavian magnates who ruled Man could have gone through its 
beautiful and elaborate phases? I suspect it was always done by 
proxy). I felt that, on the whole, the more hieratic the dance the less 
convincing it was, while those with a functional connection with 
everyday life—like the Royton Morris Dance with slings of raw 
Lancashire cotton in the dancers’ hands, or the Brackley Shooting 
Dance—were correspondingly more vivid. It was not easy, for 
example, to take the Abbots Bromley Horn Dance very seriously, 
simply because the purely religious element obviously predominated 
over the aesthetic and was lost on an audience to whom fertility 
rites spell nothing. more exciting than Sir James Frazer and The 
Golden Bough. 

The idea of increasing the modern ballroom repertory by return- 
ing to the big communal dances has, of course, already met with 
considerable success. But there is plenty of room for further 
development, and, after seeing a Progressive Longways, a Morpeth 
Rant and a Waltz Country Dance performed by a.gathering which 
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covered the floor of the Albert Hall, I asked myself whether a less 
neurotic generation than our own might nor decide that negro 
rhythms were vieux jeu after all, compared with the subtle evolu- 
tions (and the element of excitement in perpetually changing your 
partner) of older and less exotic dances. 

* + * * 


The chief objection to Les Etoiles de la Danse, who started a 
series Of matinée performances at the Adelphi Theatre on January 
sth, is that, stars though they may be, the music which accompanies 
them is very far from being that of the spheres. It is, im fact, a 
single grand piano on the stage, upon which I had to listen to the 
whole of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet banged very hard and 
with a liberal allowance of wrong notes. An excerpt from Swan 
Lake was not much better, and even Rafael Arroyo’s Spanish pieces, 
solos or accompaniments to Ann Nevada, were singularly lacking 
in anything but vigour. The dancers—Renée Jeanmaire and 
Vladimir Skouratoff from the de Basil Ballet, Colette Marchand and 
Serge Perrault—were worth a much better setting than that pro- 
vided by a background of curtains, the single piano and the faint 
air of music-hall gone serious which hangs over a succession of 
unrelated solo numbers or pas de deux. Ballet in all but the Jooss 
sense is essentially a luxurious form of entertainment, and it is fatal 
to cut down on the accessories, which are in reality a large part of 


the total effect. 
4 * * * 


Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty, which was resumed in the Covent 
Garden repertory on December 29, remains the perfect Christmas 
entertainment for all ages and one of the company’s very best per- 
formances. Margot Fonteyn is as fascinating and accomplished a 
Princess Aurora as ever and Robert Helpmann an infinitely suave, 
if rather unromantic, Prince. Margaret Dale makes a charming and 
efficient partner to Alexis Rassine in the Blue Bird divertissement. 


MakrtTIN Cooper. 


ON A LAKE IN NEW ENGLAND 


“ Now in the far-off English scene 
The scentless, songless months are gone, 
And autumn brings again the green 
Blended with russets of its own.” 


“ Better this lake on which we drift, 
Better—in depths beneath our keel— 
The crimson boughs that lightly lift 
That yellow oriole to reveal. 


“Better this flare of forest leaves 
Than all the Asian hues and spice, 
When fruit and blossom both were Eve’s 
In her fantastic Paradise.” 


“Brief is the brilliance that you praise ; 
Yet, till the final wintry squall, 
Enjoy your maples while they blaze, 
Your Paradise ending with the Fall.” 


Perer LEYLAND. 
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1948 ‘ 45 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Last year and already this year English weather has more than justified 
the old accusation that it is not weather, but a collection of samples. 
In 1947 cold, heat, droughts and downpours succeeded one another most 
eccentrically, with many surprising consequences in the habits of animals. 
Before the first week of 1948 had ended, frost and snow were followed by 
a bout of exceptional warmth that gave much relief to many country 
people—as to suppliers of electric warmth—but is likely to prove fatal to 
many hibernators. It woke up butterflies, bees and even bats ; and this 
sudden awakening is wont to prove fatal toa good many insects, especially 
hive bees, queen wasps and, I think, flies. These last—in several 
species—have very irregular habits): They will crowd in great numbers 
to some attic or garret, and often show a preference for the space behind 
any loose paper. They will pack themselves, of all odd places, into the 
insulators of telegraph wires. When they emerge some warm day in our 
rooms they will all perish if tempted to take advantage of an open 
window, and such temptation should be put in their way. Butterflies, 
in my experience, this year as in other years, are wiser than most other 
insects in returning to their indoor winter-quarters as the warmth 
decreases. Now and again flowers are influenced almost as promptly as 
insects by a day or two of warmth. For example, a tree of the charming 
prunus, subhirtella autumnalis, opened its first blossoms in the first week 
of January, having quite failed to justify its title of autumnal. It just 
anticipated a large bush of viburnum fragrans occupying a much snugger 
nook with a south aspect. The rather washed-out flowers of the naked- 
flowered jasmine multiplied and freshened almost instantly. Worms 
hurried to the surface and I should infer that their appearance was 
one cause of the exceptional chattering of the rooks and the loud songs 
of the thrushes. No bird perhaps so rapidly responds to winter warmth 
as the partridges, which will pair in January, even at the beginning of 
January, on the slightest provocation, as do the faithful pairs of raven 
and rook. 


JANUARY 9, 


Winter Bachelors 


The response of some other birds, to the date if not the weather, is 
hard to explain and is not, so far as I know, explained in any text-book. 
My garden at the New Year was suddenly populated with cock black- 
birds. Six or seven appeared simultaneously on a small lawn. There is 
doubtless a tendency in some birds to segregate the sexes in winter ; 
but it is not so obvious in any species as in the blackbird, though it is 
not strictly speaking gregarious. A few examples suggest that there is 
a certain feeling of hostility towards the hen at such seasons. One 
correspondent records that he watched from close quarters a cock black- 
bird savagely attack a hen, which was left wounded and helpless after 
the encounter. The incident is strange and inexplicable, but the black- 
bird is “ever a fighter,” sometimes to our admiration. It will, to give 
one example from my experience, dare to alight on the back of a cat 
that approaches its nest and peck it most venomously. You cannot, as 
I have said, regard the bird as gregarious, but in gardens where berries 
are plentiful, it will assemble in great numbers. One specialist on berried 
shrubs estimated the population of blackbirds at 300 or more. It need 
not be said that his display of ruddy berries rapidly vanished. Incident- 
ally one shrub in my garden that ripens attractive berries which do not 
seem to attract birds is the stranvaesia, a useful and hardy bush that is 
evergreen, but nevertheless shows some autumnal colouring and is akin 
to the thorns. 


Eradication of Elm Suckers 


A winter occupation has been the eradication or enucleation of a 
number of elm suckers that had sprung up in groves after the breakings 
of two large trees. Roots as thick as your arm were found at forty yards 
from the source, and smaller ones at a good seventy yards. Even long 
familiarity with the vagabond habit of elm roots had hardly prepared 
‘one for such latitude as this. The elm must be a handicap to other 
vegetation at a much greater distance than it is usually reckoned. 


In My Garden 


By far the most popular of winter-flowering plants is the yellow 
jasmine, which never fails and is very easily reproduced by layering. 
It flowers freely however greatly neglected; but the careful expert at 
least doubles its charm. It bears bigger and much more numerous 
flowers if pruned courageously immediately after flowering so that next 
season’s shoots have full time for development. So pruned and carefully 
trained it makes a brilliantly cheerful appearance at this date, even ona 
north wall W. Beach THOMAS. © 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A “FREE” NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Sir,—I like your medical correspondent’s wistful appeals to Mr. Bevan 
to be more conciliatory to the tough B.M.A. negotiators on behalf of 
the doctors ; but, in the course of his article, he accidentally endorses 
a grave popular misunderstanding about the relation between the new 
National Insurance Scheme and the National Health Service. He says 
that “one benefit (free medical treatment for the whole family) looms 
largest ” among the many new social insurance benefits. This will do a 
lot of harm just where public understanding of the new schemes is 
weakest. It is not true; the free medical service for all is not an 
“insurance benefit” at all. It is “available to every man, woman and 
child in the country, whether or not they are insured and without any 
qualifying conditions ” (official document). Millions of people who have 
mo insurance qualifications whatever will use the free medical service 
just as the insured families. They will pay for it as taxpayers, chiefly 
in income-tax, according to capacity. But such taxes will also be 
precisely the same for the insured contributors, who will thus pay twice 
over—once as taxpayers according to income and once as insured persons 
at a flat rate (10d. per week for an employed man between eighteen and 
sixty-five). 

In due course, the insured persons will find this out and will not like 
it. Assuredly there will then be trouble. It all arises from the fact 
that, when formulating our new Social Security Plan, H.M. Treasury 
could not resist the temptation to appropriate for themselves £35 million 
a year from the Insurance Fund (outside the Budget) to help pay the 
estimated bill of £150 miilion a year for the new National Health Service 
which will fall heavily on the Budget. Why not take another £35 million 
to help pay for free education or highways? This, Sir, may well be 
the first nail in the coffin of our British flat-rate contributory insurance 
system. It is rather a pity—lI am, &c., RoNnALD DAVISON. 

The White House, Shiplake-on-Thames, Oxon. 


Si1r,—May I be allowed to elaborate the correspondence upon the subject 
of doctors and the State by offering a few relevant criticisms upon the 
dental aspect of the case? This is particularly urgent and necessary, 
since the public is under the misapprehension that the forthcoming State 
service is solely a medical one, whereas it is claimed by the Minister 
that it will be a health service providing all forms of treatment, including 
dentistry, which is second only in national importance to medicine. Un- 
fortunately, the Méinister’s obstinate refusal to concede to the two 
professions any of those principles which, they rightly claim, as a result 
of long experience denied to the Minister or his permanent officials, are 
essential to a service of value to the public, suggests that it will provide 
nothing as good as that now enjoyed by most patients. 

The dental profession has long been discussing with the Ministry of 
Health the Minister’s proposals and pressing for certain principles essential 
to the provision of the best treatment for the greatest number. Among 
these are the inclusion of dental treatment for adolescents as well as 
for those included in the “ priority classes,” which it has been stated may 
be the only ones to receive dental treatment, at least at the outset. But 
most important of the principles is “clinical freedom ”—the right of the 
dentist to diagnose and treat his patients according to his teaching and 
conscience without reference to a higher, ‘and possibly misinformed, 
bureaucratic authority. This, with the other principles, indispensable 
to a properly administered dental service, the Minister has resolutely 
refused to allow. The obvious result of such an uncompromising 
attitude would be a dental service in which the minimum standard (that 
is, austerity dentistry) will be available instead of the highest; a flagrant 
contradiction of the Socialist doctrine, and certainly contrary to the 
ethical concepts of the dental profession which has long sought to 
establish a system whereby the best possible treatment would be available 
to all. As the terms of remuneration for dentists are not yet known, 
the profession cannot be charged with self-seeking, or attempting to 
sabotage the working of the Act if it refuses service under it. Indeed, 
should tfe majority of self-respecting dentists so do, it will be because 
they are convinced that the new State dentistry, as limited by the present 
plans, will not be of a kind they can conscientiously ask the public to 
accept, 

While dentists have been asked to make many concessions, some 
involving considerable sacrifice, and while they have been prepared to 
make these concessions, the Minister on his part has made none, turning 
his face against the reasonable demands of an informed profession, despite 


the fact that all these have been carefully designed in 
the public interest—which they not unnaturally believe was 
the Minister’s primary concern Such an unfortunate refusal 


to acknowledge the claims of professional men whose intimate experience 
of the problems concerned could be invaluable to the administrators of the 
new service can lead. only to failure and disappointment on all sides, 
particularly that of the patient. Men of independence and high ethical 
conscience may stay outside the scheme, while many who take part in it 
will do so solely through force of economic circumstances. Thus the 
service is in danger of becoming one in which dispirited doctors and 
dentists will be working half-heartedly, having been coerced or driven 
to it faute de mieux. No health service, least of all a State one, can 
afford to be partly successful or, worse, partly a failure. If this should 
be the likely outcome of the present impasse, the blame will: not lie 
upon the professions involved, for they have honestly tried to co-operate. — 
Faithfully yours, EDWARD SAMSON. 
Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 


S1r,—Is not Mr. Nicolson in his Marginal Comment a little hard on that 
ancient institution, the circus, at least as far as the treatment of animals 
in the ring? He does not like performing animals. Why should he? 
But I personally would have welcomed a more reasoned case for his 
dislike. For he gets much of his effect by poking fun at the trainers’ 
costumes (generally, by the way, of some traditional interest). Yet a 
dramatic critic would not belittle St. Joan by making fun of the Andorran 
admiral at the theatre entrance. And surely the tone of the article is 
tendentious. Of the Liberty Horses he says, “The woman uttered 
short, sharp cries. They performed meaningless gyrations.” Except for 
one syllable, one might so describe the Trooping of the Colours—but 
probably would not. Both exercises have the same purpose in theory; 
they should be a torm of training for further advancement. 

I suggest that much of his criticism is a matter of opinion. In talking 
of these horses, for instance, he objects to “the tightness of their 
bearing reins.” I have not seen this year’s Mills Circus yet, but as a 
rule Liberty Horses, if they wear bearing reins, do not often take up 
the slack. Perhaps he refers to the side reins. If so, these are necessary 
to give the balance a rider otherwise would. If they are too tight they 
defeat their own object, for they get the horse behind his bit, thus 
destroying this balance. I do not think I have seen such reins much, if 
at all, tighter than those of the ordinary rider; or as tight as those of a 
cavalryman riding collectediy (as we saw the other day), and he also 
has a much mere severe bit. Then, again, Mr. Nicolson says horses are 
not intended by nature to stand on their hind legs. But surely this is 
not so. A wild horse is on his hind legs often—to fight, to breed, to play, 
to defend himself and, according to Mr. Wells, it is his first reaction 
to man’s mastery It is surely more natural to him than being ridden 
or driven. Again I found it hard to follow why Mr. Nicolson thought 
that dogs should object to laughter more than Augustes do; or why they 
should be so humiliated at being dressed as humans. My point really 
is that the more we say animals can’t do this, that or the other, the fewer 
animals we shall have cause to breed.—Yours, &c., 

West Lavington, Wilts. J. H. W. Knicut-Bruce. 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson rightly deplores the exploitation of all 
animals in circuses, but his views on their. training are erroneous. To 
begin with most performing animals are trained abroad where we have 
no control of the methods. The owner’s livelihood depends on the 
animal’s performances. They must be perfect and up to time. This 
can only be achieved through fear of cruel punishments. Animals do 
not learn to do difficult and unnatural things merely by listening to 
words. What happens behind the scenes ? All the cages they travel in 
must be small for convenience sake, and they never leave them except 
to train or perform. Every word Jack London says is true about 
performing animals. We, who object to other forms of cruelty, why 
do we submit to this ?—Yours faithfully, HELEN POMEROY. 
15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 


Sir,—May I make the following comments on Professor Hawgood’s 
article on the revolutions of 1848: 1. Lamartine was not a “ veteran.” 
He had no great political experience and he was fifty-eight. Arndt, 
though also without experience, was a “veteran,” in that he was old; 
he was seventy-nine. 2. Fischhof was not “an acknowledged leader 
of the popular movements ” in the same sense as Louis Blanc, Dahlmann 
and the rest. He was unknown, except for a moment of fame on the 


strength of one speech to the revolutionaries in Vienna on March 13th. 
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3, Revolutionary Prague and Budapest did not greet Radetzky’s victories 
in Italy “ with relief and jubiliation.” At the time of Radetzky’s victories, 
Prague had ceased to be revolutionary and was under martial law. The 
Hungarians regretted Radetzky’s victories, and included the freeing of 
Northern Italy in their programme. 4. The Prussians did not “ liberate 


themselves from the remote and stultifying control of the Frankfurt 


Bund.” The Bund had never controlled anybody ; in 1848 it ceased, not 
merely for Prussia, but for all Germany, and was succeeded by the 
National Assembly in Frankfurt, in which Prussia was represented. 5. 
The Prussians did not “refuse autonomy to Prussian Poland.” The 
German National Assembly at Frankfurt refused autonomy to Prussian 
Poland (i.e., the Grand Duchy of Posen) ; the Prussian Parliament wished 
to grant it and quarrelled with Frankfurt on this. 6. Pan-Slavism was 
not “ born in 1848.” What was born in 1848 was Austroslavism—the 
jdea that the Slavs of the Austrian Empire could find security from 
German and Magyar nationalism under the protection of the Habsburgs.— 
Yours faithfully, A, J. P. Taywor. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


$ir,—Both the letters in your issue of December 26th point to the need 
for a revision not of boundaries only, but of our voting system. Whether 
Mr. Bowen’s estimate is accurate or not, it is certain that the 1945 vote 
would have given a different result if the proposed new boundaries had 
been in force ; that is, the result of a General Election depends not only 
on the public opinion, which it is supposed to measure, but on such 
irrelevant matters as on which side of a street a voter happens to live. 
A Conservative voter in Bristol West, for example, always helps to 
elect an M.P.; if a boundary change puts him in Bristol South, he will 
probably find that he never does. The only way to make sure that his 
vote counts (as well as those of other parties) is by proportional repre- 
sentation—make Bristol one constituency and let its voters choose their 
five M.P.s by numbering the candidates 1, 2, 3, &c., in the order of their 
choice. Bradford may well feel aggrieved because it is to have only 
one M.P. per 71,133 electors instead of one per 53,350 ; but this difference 
is surely trifling compared with the fact that the 77,169 Labour voters in 
Bradford elected all the city’s M.P.s, while 79,915 people also voted there, 
but elected nobody. If we really think one person’s vote ought to be 
equal to another’s, it is P.R. we should be having and not boundary 
revision. 

The same point arises in connection with Mr. Myer’s letter on Man or 
Party? It is not true that the voters of North Cornwall chose Tom 
Horabin for his personal qualities, for (apart from the Independent Labour 
candidate, whose support was negligible) they had no option but to vote 
for him if they were anti-Conservative. If anyone doubts that nine-tenths 
of our votes are cast on party lines, let him look at a London Borough 
Council result or one for a two-member Parliamentary constituency ; all 
the candidates of any one party almost invariably get nearly the same 
number of votes. Under P.R., however, the voters do have a choice 
between several candidates of any one party, and they do elect whichever 
of them appears to have the greatest personal merit— Yours faithfully, 

Enmw LAKEMAN. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


HINDSIGHT IN INDIA 


Sir,—I think that there is a great deal of force in the recent article 
Hindsight in India by your special correspondent. The greatest British 
gift to that unhappy sub-continent was peace and order, in reliance upon 
which the desire for independence was enabled to grow to fruition. More- 
over, security was given by a remarkably small number of troops and 
police having regard to the total population. British blood, sweat and 
treasure were expended in the late war in order to preserve India 
inviolate from the Japanese. Now hideous bloodshed has occurred in many 
areas where before were peace and order. The currents of hatred thereby 
created may long frustrate co-operation between the two Dominions. 
By any standards the areas and populations affected are important and 
the damage which has occurred most serious. 

With our long association with India it was our duty to ensure as 
orderly a transfer of power ‘as possible. Civil commotion had always 
been expected in the event of the British releasing power. Certainly I 
was often warned of this myself when on military duty there. British 
and Gurkha troops should have been available to assist the Indian 
forces at danger spots and to secure the preservation of life and property. 
Their disciplined and impartial presence would have given a confidence 
out of all proportion to their numbers Instead they were fast leaving 
the ccntry, some the recipients of curious farewell messages indicating 
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(inter alia) that they had been the symbols of foreign dominion (but not 
of course, public order). Contrast our policy in Palestine with its brief 
and thankless mandatory association and wide employment of British 
troops for the maintenance of security. Was it essential to sever that 
fine unifying influence, the Indian Army, into its Muslim and Hindu 
elements at such an early stage—or at all? Were the time, space and 
climate elements and the slower pace of the East sufficiently appreciated 
in the speed of the transfer ? Were the two new sets of civil administra- 
tive machinery given a chance to function efficiently? These are 
questions which immediately occur. In sum, were the two new 
Dominions sent off to a fair start ?—Your obedient servant, 
3 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C.4. GRAEME FINLAY. 


CHURCHES AND ANIMAL WELFARE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 2nd, Sir W. Beach Thomas writes with 
regard to kindness to animals: “Its absence in the Bible has often been 
noticed, in contrast with both Buddhism and Mahomedanism.” May I 
point out that there are in fact a number of references in the Bible 
enjoining kindness to animals. We thus find in the Decalogue that both 
man and beast are to rest on the Sabbath day—surely a most humane 
command. The ox is not to be muzzled when treading out the corn 
(Deut. 25:4). I venture to suggest that an act of kindness rather than 
a ritual law is to be found in Exodus 23:19: “Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in its mother’s milk,” the law being intended to make the nation 
kind, and not hard, cruel and brutal. God is the Creator of man and 
beast, and therefore “a righteous man regardeth the life of his beast” 
(Proverbs 12:10). God’s pity extends not merely to the people of 
Nineveh, but also to its “cattle,” and the prophet Jonah is thus rebuked 
by God for failing in mercy and pity. That Christ loved Nature is 
proved by the place animals occupy in His teaching. God’s providence 
and care is over all His works. God cares and so does the eastern 
shepherd who is prepared to sacrifice life itself for their safety and 
protection. 

The manger at Bethlehem js portrayed for us in Christian art, the ox 
and ass being present in the stable with the Shepherds and the Holy 
Family. This cannot but have influenced our attitude to animals, and 
is far more valuable than any number of commands and precepts would 
have been. Students of the Bible will be able to find many other 
references with regard to kindness to animals. May I add that “ kindness 
to animals has flourished in Britain as perhaps nowhere else in the 
world,’ to quote Sir W. Beach Thomas, just because we have been 
greatly influenced by the precepts and examples of the Bible and regard 
the animal creation as “creatures of our God and King.”—yYours faith- 
fully, H. SIGEL. 

Rode Rectory, near Bath. 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas deplores the apparent indifference of 
the Church to the cause of kindness to’animals, and notes that it is not 
mentioned in the Bible “in contrast with both Buddhism and 
Mahomedanism.” It would be interesting to know whether Sir William 
has had any personal experience of the treatment of animals in a Moslem 
country. It was not Mahomet who said, “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father? . . —Yours faithfully, P, GARDNER-SMITH. 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 


Sir,—Your Country Life column is always full of interest, but a recent 
paragraph on Churches and Animal Welfare contains a statement that is 
certainly open to question, namely, that “kindness to animals has 
flourished in Britain as perhaps nowhere else in the world.” Certainly 
we have a better record than, say, the Mediterranean countries ; but we 
are less advanced than Denmark, Norway, Sweden and possibly Switzer- 
land, where such brutalities as rabbit and hare coursing, carted stag 
hunting and most other sports involving cruelty are non-existent. The 
last fifty years have seen very much progress in this matter, but we still 
have a long way to go.—Yours, &c., W. G. SCHOLES. 
29 Regent Park Terrace, Leeds, 6: 


FALSE DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—Your correspondent 1s justified in his criticism of the current 
misuse of the word “ democracy,” especially in Eastern Europe, but he 
is less happy in his own attempt at definition: “decision by majority 
vote.” That is a very uncertain foundation on which to establish a 
defence of our British system, as I found when engaged in vigorous 
argument with former German friends in Berlin on the eve of Munich, 
they being able to bring forward strong evidence in favour of the view 
that Hitler was the undoubted choice of the majority of the German 
people. In face of this counter-attack I was driven to find a firmer 
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basis for defence, and I found it in that conception of liberalism which 
is shared by all our major political parties. Majority rule is not enough ; 
it may easily degenerate into majority tyranny. Democracy as we under- 
stand it involves réspect for minority rights and especially the right to 
free political expression. Our free political life, based on the rule of law, 
goes back into our history beyond the first suggestions of majority votes 
and is far more vi..l. We believe, in fact, in “liberal democracy” and, 
if we are to hold our own in the troubled years ahead, it is desirable 
that our people shall be firmly grounded in this tradition, developing a 
faith capable of withstanding totalitarian onslaughts of all kinds.—Yours 
faithfully, F. S. MARSTON. 
The Flat, Writtle Green, Essex 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Six,—Surely Mr. Dyer, in his letter which appears in your issue of 
January 2nd, has not treated as carefully as he might the sentences 
he quotes from Mr. Boothby’s book, I Fight to Live. The passage he 
cites supports the proposition Mr. Dyer labours to stress. Mr. Boothby’s 
words, “Of all prophets who have claimed divine attributes, Jesus was 
the least concerned,” clearly show that the author acknowledges that the 
Lord Jesus did claim divine attributes. All that Mr. Dyer emphasises 
in the second part of his letter may be (and I believe is) true, but it does 
net make any less true what Mr. Boothby states. The two things are 
complementary. The Lord’s teaching plainly reveals His self-conscious 
authority. His demands on men are consistent only with His Godhead ; 
but it is undeniable that He, in large measure, left it to His disciples 
to realise from the beauty, excellence and power of His life and words 
that they were companions of the Son of God. He did make claims 
here and there as to His personal glory, and Mr. Boothby’s words do 
not deny this, but self-evident truth does not need constant repetition, 
and the whole idea of revelation presupposes that God has endowed 
man with the faculty of recognising His message and His Son. Thus, 
as Mr. Boothby states, our Lord was little concerned to labour the facts 
as to His Personality, because the facts were obvious to the eye of faith— 
as has been demonstrated by nearly two thousand years of belief on the 
part of the Christian Church.—Yours, &c., Frank L. Carter. 
“ Mardenfield,” Lower Road, Fetcham, Surrey. 


MAN OR PARTY ? 


Sir,—I am surprised to find your correspondents, Messrs. Bleackley and 
Parnell, advocating government by referendum, which is what they pre- 
sumably mean when they say they cast their votes for the party rather 
than the candidate. It is only a step from that to the complete abandon- 
ment of Parliamentary democracy. With government virtually by a 
single chamber, filled, if I read your correspondents aright, with a number 
of automatons, each identifiable only by the party label tied round his 
stiff neck and casting his unthinking vote precisely as directed by the 
party proctors, there would be little to justify its retention. Once the 
heads were counted, presumably on a vote of confidence after each General 
Election, there would be little need to repeat the process, and the robots 
could adjourn leaving the party caucus to govern by decree. From there 
the decline to Communism-Fascism, with a “Yes” or “No” ballot- 
paper, would be easy. In my view, the sole dike against engulfment 
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by party dictatorship is the independence of the private member. The 
party must be the upholder of the man and not the man of the party— 


I am, &c., yours faithfully, KENNETH GRENVILLE Myer. 


50 Porchester Terrace, W. 2. 


DERIVATION: OF SURREY 


Str,—-In the review of Mr. Eric Parker’s book, Surrey, in The Spectator 
of January 2nd, I observe that the name of the county in question 
is stated to be derived from the Old English words Suth and Rice, 
Dr. Ekwall, in the concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names, 
gives a different derivation which is perhaps more correct. The Old 
English for Surrey is Suther-gé, which means Southern District. The 
word Gé corresponds to the German Gau, a shire or county. In the 
early Middle Ages there were Gaugrafen, “ Counts of Gaus,” and during 
the Nazi régime we often heard of officials known as Gauleiters.—Yours 
truly, A. C. Grant-Duer, 
3 Adelaide Court, Adelaide Crescent, Hove. 


WHY FOXHUNTING SURVIVES 


S1r,—After having lived in the shires for upwards of twenty-seven years, 
may I point out to your correspondent that there is not a single moral 
or economic reason to justify hunting any animal to death for fun? Even 
the supporters of hunting have continuously put forward two diametrically 
opposed arguments (unless warned by the British Field Sports Society 
to tell the same tale): First, that hunting keeps down foxes ; and, second, 
that were it not for hunting, there would be no foxes! The majority of 
people positively loathe hunting, as I am sure any speaker on animal 
welfare will quickly discover when questions are invited. Is there any 
hope for peace in our time when such barbarous practices are still 
allowed ?—Yours truly, R. R. Scott; 
Challacombe, Nr. Barnstaple, Devon. 


FILMS IN BOSTON 


Sir,—I have read the letter in The Spectator of November 21st from a 
correspondent in Canada, headed British Films versus Hollywood, and I 
thought you might be interested to know that not only myself but many 
others in the United States heartily agree with her. We are fortunate 
in Boston in having a theatre which practically limits its offerings to 
British and French films. Just now Frieda follows the pictures of the 
Royal Wedding here. Recently I saw a Hollywood production of Elizabeth 
Goudge’s delightful novel, Green Dragon Street, and I regretted exceed- 
ingly that it had not been produced by J. Arthur Rank instead.—Faithfully 
yours, EtHet Dane Roserts. 
The College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 16. 


PERIODICALS FOR GERMANY 


Sir,—As the result of a chance appeal in The “Manchester Guardian 
for used periodicals to English-reading German Nationals, G.E.R. 
(German Education Reconstruction), 15, James Street, Long Acre, 
London, has received upwards of 6,000 applications, and about 4,000 
Britishers have responded to the call, sending periodically such magazines 
of a progressive character as they have the means of sending. 

I am associated with G.E.R. in the matter and have undertaken to help. 
I have had several letters from Germany thanking me for copies of The 
Spectator which they have received from anonymous friends in England, 
and it occurs to me that there should be other readers who would be 
willing to undertake this act of good will and education if they knew of 
the opportunity. I should be happy to send them the letter from some 
German appealing for this help. I have many from young Germans 
who are keen to know our point of view. Perhaps you would 
be good enough to make a note in The Spectator of the possibility of 
readers giving this help.—Yours very truly, T. A. LEONARD. 

Wayside, Sychnant Pass Road, Conway. 


THOSE WHO DON’T ASK 


Sir,—The Egg and I meet distressingly seldom, the potato merchant fails 
to return, and the new Highland lament is “ Porridge No More ”—all this 
while our autos are immobile, and the wide open spaces extend in our 
clothes. The most surprising feature of this wonderful new world 
which the Labour Government promised. us—“ new” having proved 
correct—is the British people’s unprotesting acceptance of their accumulat- 
ing and largely preventable hardships—a submission which seems all the 
more unaccountable when we remember the wide-spread and bitter 
criticism here of the German nation’s subservience to Hitler. Mean- 


while the hungry sheep look up, and strangely fail to realise they 
wouldn’t be so hungry if they weren’t such sheep.—yYours faithfully, 
Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh 


ISABELLA McRae. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Thousand Years of Philosophy 


An Introduction. to Ancient Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 


THIS interesting survey of ancient philosophical thought over a 
period of more than a thousand years, ranging from its beginnings 
in Western Asia Minor down to St. Augustine and the later Neo- 
Platonists, is presented to the reader with agreeable modesty by Mr. 
Armstrong. He expresses the satisfaction that he will feel if he suc- 
ceeds in sending anyone back to Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and 
Augustine. His confidence in their continuing value and living im- 
portance to the modern age is sincere and well-grounded, and it might 
have been expressed with more abounding enthusiasm than his native 
self-restraint has allowed. When he does permit himself a more 
ebullient tone, he is admirable, as when he roundly declares that 
“no one who has not read the Confessions (of Augustine), and read 
them right through, including the last three books, can regard himself 
as properly educated.” It would have been no bad thing if he had 
flung at us a similar challenge in respect of Plato’s Republic and 
Aristotle’s Politics (for which he seems to have only a lukewarm 
affection) and Ethics. 

What we want above all else to know today is how to live, what 
is the nature of the good life, and what have the thought and intel- 
lectual endeavour of past generations achieved in defining well-being 
and happiness. It is just this need which makes Plato and Aristotle, 
despite their apparent remoteness in time, deserving of most careful 
study. Some feeling of disappointment is, therefore, unavoidable 
when we find the author failing to convey anything of the sheer 
magnificence of the Republic or its position as the greatest single 
volume of philosophy ever written. This failure is partly due to 
the way in which the present book originated. It arose out of a 
course of lectures delivered to the Newman Association, and is “ con- 
ceived therefore first and foremost as a historical introduction to the 
Philosophia Perennis.” From the outset its design is affected by its 
tendency to concentrate attention on the methods adopted by the 
ancient thinkers in handling such topics and problems as have a 
special place in scholastic philosophy. 

Now Mr. Armstrong is a deeply religious philosopher, a man of 
firm theological convictions, and these qualities in him have perhaps 
unconsciously led him to treat Greek and Roman metaphysical and 
theological views more fully than the ordinary ethically-minded 
reader of the present time will be ready to appreciate. As one reads 
the long treatment of the post-Aristotelian philosophies (dispropor- 
tionately long in a general introduction to the subject in hand) 
Bradley’s dictum springs to the mind that “ metaphysics is the find- 
ing of bad reasons for what we beliéve upon instinct, but to find these 
reasons is no less an instinct.” That instinct was all too strong in 
the earlier centuries of our era. 

If Mr. Armstrong had been able to detach himself from the limit- 
ing purpose of his lectures, his book would have been even more 
useful than it is in its present form. His analytical power and his 
capacity for lucid presentation in language almost entirely free from 
repellent technicalities (or, to use his own phase, “ the witch-doctor- 





~ Patter impressiveness of modern philosophical jargon ”) make it easily 


readable. And he has had the good sense to add a particularly valu- 
able short bibliography. J. F. Locxwoop. 


The Tower of Babel 


Comes The Reckoning. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, K.C.M.G. 
(Putnam. 18s.) 


“AFTER the war of 1914-18,” Sir Robert recalls, “I was the first 
British subject to fish the Bavarian Semt. But during that war 
Roger Casement . . . stole a day from his sinister activities to spend 
a few hours by its quiet waters and Janded a four-pound trout.” The 
passage, though unimportant, epitomises both the strength and the 
weakness of the writer’s autobiographical technique. ‘Thirty years 
ago he had a day’s fishing in Bavaria, an event in itself unremark- 
able. But was it, after all, so unremarkable? Out from the 
‘capacious and retentive box-room of Sir Robert’s memory come the 
silver paper, the coloured string, the cotton wool, the lit#le card with 
holly on it, and in no time at all the trifle’s triviality is concealed and 
another acceptable gift has been popped into our bulging stocking. 

not mean for a moment that all Sir Robert’s recollections are 
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slight things ; the reverse is true of most. But the dexterity with 
which he presents them is seen at its best when, as occasionally 
happens, there is not very much to present. 


His latest book deals with his experiences in the war years. Re- 
joining the Foreign Service (of which he writes throughout with 
loyalty and perception) he graduated through the Political Intelli- 
gence Department to the Psychological Warfare Executive, an 
organisation whose tasks wefe “‘(1) to undermine and to destroy the 
morale of the enemy and (2) to sustain and foster the spirit of resist- 
ance in enemy-occupied countries.” All sideshows—and P.W.E., 
though it steadily increased in size and improved in standing, was 
essentially a sideshow—are unpopular in Whitehall ; and it is with 
the war in our own camp that Sir Robert, who finished up as 
Director-General of P.W.E., with the rank of: Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State, is—because he was in the thick of it—mainly 
concerned. His instinct and his craftsmanship protect us, mercifully, 
from the post mortem atmosphere of partisanship in which most 
bureaucratic battles are refought. Humorous, detached, fair-minded, 
with a keener, or anyhow a less lenient, eye for his own failings than 
for those of others, he rattles us along from one inter-departmental 
convulsion to the next. It is one of the paradoxes of war-time 
bureaucracy that an organisation which is nobody’s baby is almost 
invariably saddled with a superfluity of foster-fathers, and P.W.E. 
was no exception to this rule. In its early days it was controlled by 
a triumvirate consisting of the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of 
Information and the Minister of Economic Warfare ; since propa- 
ganda has, or is capable of having, strategical implications, its plans 
had to be approved by the Chiefs of Staff ; and when the Americans 
came into the war they brought with them the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the Office of Strategic Services, whose overlapping re- 
sponsibilities for propaganda bred an implacable mutual hatred and 
with whose sometimes rather unpredictable activities our own had 
naturally to be co-ordinated, Sir Robert characteristically makes no 
extravagant or even large claims for the results eventually achieved 
by Allied propaganda ; but at the lowest estimate these were not 
negligible, and much of the credit for them belongs to the man who, 
as Director-General of P.W.E., somehow managed to ensure that out 
of the Tower of Babel there came the Voice of Freedom. 

Sir Robert’s account of his official activities is interspersed with 
vivid if not perhaps very profound sketches of the war leaders with 
whom he came in contact. Of Dr. Benes and Mr. Masaryk, with 
whom his associations were particularly close, he writes with the 
warmest admiration. At a time when the epithet “ Churchillian ” is 
used by some of our contemporaries as a term of abuse, it is salutary 
to find Sir Robert writing: “ Personally I never recalled what he had 
done for Britain from 1933 to 1945 without the constantly recurring 
feeling that but for Mr. Churchill I should not be alive today.” At 
the end of his book Sir Robert quotes the epitaph which Gissing 
devised for himself: “He was ever hopeful and deemed it a crime 
to despair of his country.” This sturdy creed well becomes the 
character—sanguine but shrewd, generous-minded but canny, a hard- 
working Scot with an attractive streak of fecklessness in him—which 
is revealed in the pages of Comes the Reckoning. 

PETER FLEMING. 
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Sir Walter’s Fun 


Private Letters of the Seventeenth Century. By Sir Walter Scott, 
te _— an Introduction by Douglas Grant. (Clarendon Press. 
s. 6d. 
Tuese Letters were written by Sir Walter Scott as “ what is called 
a Humbugg on the public.” Lockhart tells us that their author was 
dissuaded from completing a book of them as “ it would be throwing 
away material better employed in a novel,” and adds that they 
served as the origin of The Fortunes of Nigel. But with all defer- 
ence to Lockhart it would seem more probable that the conception 
of this novel had some connection with The Secret History of the 
Court of James I edited by Scott some years earlier. 
There are forty-four pages of Letters, and Mr. Douglas Grant, in 
a rather ponderous introduction of sixty-three pages, says that: 
“The Private Letters recreate history with a cautious competence, 
and the assumed air of antiquity, which is never self-conscious enough 
to distract attention from the subjects therein enclosed, lends the 
collection an unusually veracious atmosphere.” 
Granting that Scott was a passionate antiquary, is it not an exaggera- 
tion on the editor’s part to state that the equipment needful to 
produce such pastiches presupposes “unrestrained familiarity not 
only with the major events of the time, but with the whole ethos 
of the period”? Sir Walter’s prank is treated altogether too 
respectfully. Everyone knows that his practice of mystification gave 
Scott more pleasure than any other of his facilities. We have only 
to glance at the story of the Benedictine manuscript, by which The 
Monastery and The Abbot were accounted for, to realise this, to 
say nothing of the famous interview between Captain Clutterbuck 
and the Eidolon that prefaces The Fortunes of Nigel itself. 

The Private Letters certainly reveal the novelist in good leg- 
pulling vein. In the eighth of the ten letters printed (VI is missing) 
a courtier, writing on behalf of the Lord Treasurer, informs a noble- 
man that certain seminary priests, professed Jesuits, lie lurking in 
his county. John Rycote, alias Roger Marston, a reputed alchemist 
and dealer in magic, is one of them. 

“ His age is upon forty-three, his stature tall, his face well-favoured, 
his demeanour grave and sad. He hath blacke eves, verie piercinge, 
a swarthie complexion, a beard- beginning to grizzle. . . . The said 
John (or Roger) delighteth much in dumb creatures, tameth birdes, 
hath ever a smalle dogge at his heeles, and fostereth a strange forayne 
owle, with huge eyes, of a singular brightnesse, whom he feedeth 
himselfe and hath rendered familiar, on whom the silly lowtes gaze 
verie admiringlie.” 
The courtier goes on to say that King James, having received this 
report, “misliketh greatly of the owle” and is anxious to know 
from his lordship whether the said owl 
“carrie itselfe at alle poyntes like unto an ordinarie owle ?—whether 
it looke kindlie on the dogge, or flie at him fiercelie ?—whether, when 
it spreddeth its wings, there appeare black spottes hidden beneathe ? 
whether Marston speake unto it in unknown tongues, as if con- 
juringe ?, whether he signe to it with any rodde or sticke in sem- 
blance of a wande ? And, chieflie, whether it doth sodainlie adopte 
some other forme ? For, were his Maijestie certified of its havinge 
once walked upon fowre legges, this would go neere to remove alle 
uncertaintie, and he should deem it sin to let the fowle wisarde be 
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a day longer at large, or many daies without reapinge his rewarde 
at the stake.” 

And yet, in the face of all this fooling, Mr. Grant can 
gravely assure us that this Letter VIII displays the King with 
a comic subtlety that is never rivalled in the novel, and 
that “the sketch of James I in the Private Letters and the 
portrait of him in The Fortunes of Nigel can be compared 
to the disadvantage of the latter.” He also is of opinion that “ the 
one phrase ‘His Majestic misliketh greatly of the owle,’ illustrates 
more succinctly the character of the king than the whole scene where 
he gossips in Latin with Nigel.” This judgement would certainly 
have amused Sir Walter consumedly. 
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Una Pope-HENNESSY. 


Geopacifics 


Our Evolving Civilisation: An Introduction to Geopacifics. By 
Griffith Taylor. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


PROFESSOR GRIFFITH TAYLOR has made a name for himself as a 
fearless and voluminous writer on many aspects of geography. In 
this volume he again sets out to demonstrate the fundamental 
importance of environment in determining the trend of evolution 
in man. Like his great predecessor in this field, the late Ellsworth 
Huntington, he is a wide traveller and a keen observer, having a 
background which is rare among geographers. At the same time 
he must meet the criticism from some of his more sedentary brethren 
that he is apt to go too fast and to survey his countries too super- 
ficially to claim the last word on his subject. The reviewer finds 
himself in general agreement with his matter, and would query 
rather his manner of presentation. The book does, in fact, prove 
that the evolution of our civilisation has been closely controlled by 
the world pattern of land masses and of climates, but it is apt to 
wander off into digressions and side issues. It tends therefore to 
convey the impression of being a series of papers linked together 
rather than a single study of what is indeed a well-defined point of 
view, which is a pity. Even the geopacifics, defined by the inventor 
of the word as “ humanised geopolitics,” hang rather loosely on the 
rest of the book, which does less than justice to the ideas behind 
this new word. One might almost say that the sub-title has shrouded 
a noble aim, the contribution of a geographer towards world-peace, 
an aim which would have been better served by the phrase used in 
the foreword: “Geographical Aspects of the Path towards World 
Peace.” 

The author uses his well-known techniques, at times very skil- 
fully, at other times only with difficulty. His zones and strata 
theory supposes that all evolution spreads from a centre, the more 
primitive forms being found at the perimeter and at the same time 
buried under the later forms at the centre. The hypothesis is used 
quite powerfully to illustrate the evolution of race, less persuasively 
to account for the distribution of language and religion and perhaps 
rather unnecessarily to explain the pattern of certain cities, towns 
and even villages. Professor Taylor has always used the diagram- 
matic or cartographic presentation of his theories with skill and 
ingenuity, and he develops it still further in this book with “ stage 
diagrams.” ‘There is a series of maps or perspectives of an area 
placed one above the other to illustrate changes, and they are 
undoubtedly effective.- At the same time he is apt to put too much 
into his diagrams and to print them on too small a scale, so that much 
of their effect is lost. His output of diagrams, all drawn by himself, 
is prodigious, perhaps too prodigious since they must take up time 
which could be better spent in polishing the text. 

He has always been a leading exponent of the use of “ iso” lines 
on a map, lines drawn to show the distribution of any data, from 
rainfall (isohyets) to human comfort (isoterps). When the reader has 
become accustomed to the variety of unusual terms these are an 
arresting way ‘of illustrating a point. At the same time they are 
open to the usual attack aimed at statistics, that they can be made 
to prove what the compiler wants to prove, and some of these 
diagrams are exceedingly vulnerable. Yet when all these criticisms 
have been made the book remains as an example of the work of a 
world-geographer, one who is not afraid to state his opinions boldly 
and personally on the most fundamental issues. One could wish that 
he had had a wise but firm editor who had kept him to the main 
point and cut out unnecessary personal references, and that he had 
had a skilled cartographer who had drawn his maps for him. We 
should then have had a book of half the size burt twice the footage 
of maps, and thus have seen in clearer focus the deductions of a 
geographer who is as encyclopaedic in his reading as in his travel. 

F,. DEBENHAM. 
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Professor L. B. Namier 
DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE 1938-39 


Compiled from the various official documents—the Blue 
book, the Yellow book, the two White books, etc.—and 
from information collected at the Nuremberg trials, this 
volume forms an authoritative reconstruction of the 
diplomatic prelude to the last war. 18s. net 


James Monahan 
AFTER BATTLE 


After Battle is James Monahan’s second collection of 
poems. His first book Far From the Land, was published 
at the end of 1944. Of it, Alan Dent wrote in the Observer, 
“Mr. Monahan is already master of a haunting word- 
music all his own. He is at once subtle and sure—a most 
infrequent combination. He is an artist.” 5s. net 
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MICHAEL SADLEIR 
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Trollope : a Commentary 10/- 

Fanny by Gaslight 8/6d 

Blessington d'Orsay 10/- 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
All Trivia 
On Reading Shakespeare 
A Treasury of English Aphorisms 
A Treasury of English Prose 
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HELEN WADDELL 


Beasts and Saints 7/6d 
The Desert Fathers 8/6d 
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Practical proposals for mediation between East and West and the 


solving of present economic problems, 


BRITISH DECLARATION 


OF 


INDEPENDENCE 
by 


with a foreword by 


The Rt. Hon. LORD ALTRINCHAM 
P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.0., M.C. 


The author, who has wide knowledge of trade and finance, 
puts forward in this book practical proposals for the 
restoration of the economic position of this country—a 
position which the Government itself declares to be an 
9s. 6d. 


extremely grave one. 
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Proust, Valery Ponge, Pauthan 
Sartre, Parain 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The first appearance in English of essays ranging over 
half a century . 10s 6d net 


Hyacinth Pink 
STELLA MARY PEARCE 


A modern Cinderella story for children from 7 to 12, 
illustrated in colour and black and white by JAMEs 
Firron 6s net 


Just Published 
An English Summer 
ALEC BROWN 


‘Freshness of idea and treatment "—Sunday Mercury 
10s 6d net 


A Second Griselda 
CLARA MALRAUX 


‘ Altogether charming ’—L’pool Post 8s 6d net 


The Question of Henry James 
Edited by F. W. DUPEE 


‘A fascinating series of literary studies "— Tribune 
18s net 
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Railways of the Past 


The Trains We Loved. By Hamilton Ellis. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


ELECTRICITY, amalgamation, the diesel-engine, and now, above all, 
nationalisation, have destroyed not so much the fabric but the spirit 
of the British railway system as it was known to those who were 
“mad about trains ” before 1914. That was the time to be young ; 
and as remembrance of things past is one of the few pleasures 
which even commissars cannot confiscate, the moment has ripened 
for a nostalgic book about the old railways. Mr. Hamilton Ellis 
has produced it. It has the right touch ; facts, but not too many ; 
details, but not obtruded; good manners; careful illustration ; 
humour without facetiousness. 

The dust-cover tells us that the author, whose interests are 
catholic but who leaves plenty of opportunity for friendly dispute, 
was born in 1909. ‘That being so, he has an unusual gift for 
thinking back beyond his time, for implying that his recollection 
extends to before the present century. He speaks of the old Great 
Western broad gauge with such assurance that he almost persuades 
us that he saw it active, and it must be admitted that the chapters 
gain from this virility of imagination. Above all, the emphasis is 
upon pre-amalgamation. The jacket is Midland red (Midland for 
comfort), and with what pleasure we share his relish of the fine old 
names: London and North Western, Great Eastern, Great Central, 
North British, Caledonian, Glasgow and South Western . . . all 
the rest of them, down to the North ‘Staffordshire, for some a line 
with sinister associations with school. Mr. Hamilton Ellis’s con- 
fessed favourite is the old London and South Western, the line 
which, with the G.W.R., held the keys of Wessex. I share his 
partiality, and, as I write; I can see in the distance a cluster of trees 
which marks a level crossing known to few, in the woods on 
Haslemere Bank. Here there is a bit of minor railway history. A 
cast-iron notice warns the would-be crosser to “ Stop, Look, and 
Listen.” Surely this was the origin of a George Robey song which 
was sung all round the world a few decades ago? This particular 
notice now has the “ L” and “ W” blacked out, so that it reads as 
if headed “S.R.” But you can’t deceive an old railway addict. 

The author is tender of the susceptibilities of Scots, Irish and 
Welsh ; indeed of Scots trains he speaks with special feeling. For 
many of us, if born south of the Border, one of the chief thrills of 
our railway lives was to wake up in the small hours in an L.N.W.R. 
train headed north, and for the first time to hear the locomotive 
whistles change to majestic hoots. Then one was indeed in Scotland, 
a land of experts in trains. In general, the trouble about railway 
books, as with so many others on technical or specialised subjects, 
is that either they are factually sound but illiterate, or prettily 
written but unsound. This is of the rarer kind, in which the facts, 
though they are there, are kept under restraint, and when they do 
intrude are correctly dressed. They are supported by those 
numerous photographs of trains rushing past the camera, without 
which no railway book is complete. There are, moreover, eight 
plates in colour. Colour printing still lags sadly behind the rest 
of the craft, and these are mediocre; but they preserve period 
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flavour, and they do record, if rather clumsily, some of the favouring 


liveries of better days: 
cated in railway lore. 
boys want contemporaneousness. 


Altogether, this is a book for those i 
It is emphatically not a boy’s book. M 
This eschews it. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


West End of London 


Soho Square, By Margaret Goldsmith. (Sampson Low. 15s.) 


THE history of the march of London from the City westwards ig 
fascinating, and the history of Soho Square is part of that march, 
Yet somehow this book does not manage to transmit the broad sweep 
of that phenomenon. Miss Goldsmith looks at Soho Square too 
closely, too statically ; we do not see the square properly because 
she has not seen around it enough. There is a danger in 
falling in love too much with one square; a description of 
the genesis of the book seems to hint at this. One day, walking 
past the square, she decided she would find out all about it. She 
reports a year later: “I have merely written down what I have 
found out about the Squgre.” 





The quantity of detail is muddling ; a lot of it is fiddling. Too | 


many paragraphs start rather like a novel: “At last supper was 
served, and Theresa plunged into the subject of her business at 


once.” This eye for the people somehow prevents us from seeing | 


the square firmly in London, and in the development of London, 
with the changes in the fashionable areas. The square was 
near to the through-road to the heart of London—Tybum 
Road or Oxford Street, whichever we like to call it—and it 
would have been pleasant to hear more about the road, more about 
the coaches rumbling along it and its dangers. The quotation we 
do get about Oxford Street in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century strikes me as rather dull. “We strolled up and down 
lovely Oxford Street this evening,” wrote Madame von la Roche, “ for 
some things look more attractive by artificial light. Just imagine a 
street taking half an hour to cover from end to end, with double rows 
of brightly shining lamps.” There is more bite about the description 
of an earlier author, who talks of “a deep hollow road, full of sloughs, 
with here and there a ragged house, the lurking place of cut-throats.” 
This is the world into which Soho Square, away to the West of 
the London of those times, was born. 

What fundamentally one would ask of such a book as this is more 
awareness of the land on which this square and its surroundings 
were built—in fact, more visualisation. Possibly if Miss Goldsmith 
had studied this square over a longer period she would have absorbed 
it better, and more inclusively. Then this built-up area would not 
have been made out of what she calls “anonymous fields,” but out 
of an already complicated pattern of rural development, whose 
departure one might moan, as—though for different reasons—the 
Sergeant-Plumber of 1671 bemoaned it. One of her nicest quotations, 
of a proclamation forbidding “ mean building” in the region of Soho, 
states that such dwellings “are likely to prove common nuisances, 
especially by choking up the air of the King’s palaces and parks, and 
endangering the infection, if not the total loss, of all those waters, 
which by many expanceful conduits are conveyed thence to the palace 
at Whitehall, whereof some decay is already perceived by the 
Sergeant-Plumber, and more is feared.” Rufus Buxton. 


Fiction 
Scott-King’s Modern Europe. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and 
. 
Atonement in the Sun. By René Guillot. Translated by Philip John 
Stead. (Staples Press. 6s.) 
The Forest of the Dead. By Ernst Wiechert. Translated by Ursula 
Stechow. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
A Mountain Boyhood. By André Chamson. Translated by Joho 
Rodker. (John Lehmann. 7s. 6d.) 


One often suspects that under the barbed smile of the satirist or 
cynic there are the feelings of a tearful child, whole worlds of un- 
detected sentiment that somehow have never been adequately ex- 
pressed. For as long as he keeps his mask in place the cynic, or the 
satirist, is all-powerful and inviolable ; but once he lets it down as 
Mr. Maugham did partly in Of Human Bondage and Mr. Waugh 
whole-heartedly in Brideshead Revisited, then he is defenceless, 
What results is an embarrassing revelation of cheap sentiment a 

mawkish love-making. Though there was much to admire in Brides- 
head Revisited on first acquaintance, in retrospect it left one with 
the strange feeling of having listened to too many unwise confessions, 
In his new book, Scott-King’s Modern Europe, however, Mr. Waugh 
has put back the mask and returns to the spectators’ gallery to look 
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on the human scene without any fear of being embroiled. Here are 
mockery, cruelty, desperate jibes, all crammed into eighty-cight—it 
must be confessed—dull pages. After putting the book down one 
wonders if, after all, Mr. Waugh hasn’t overworked this vein; it 
doesn’t glitter with the absolute confidence and certainty of Vile 
Bodies, but seems, like Scoop, to be written from inside a suit of 
armour which, though necessary, has become a trifle burdensome 
with the years. 

Scott-King is not a figure of fun, but a pathetic product of the 
public school system, an elderly schoolmaster in whom the capacity 
of feeling vanished at the age of eighteen or so, who, for the rest of 
his life, has lived at second-hand, an unhappy intellectual doomed to 
the hazel twilight of common room and chapel. To mock him is, 
inevitably, to become like a school-boy drawing a caricature out of 
class. I imagine that one would have had to have suffered at his 
hands and watched his idiosyncrasies through a long childhood to 
appreciate how funny Mr. Scott-King really is. If one hasn’t, then 
he appears as a Mr. Chips—bent, old, forgotten—“ a man who has 
missed all the compensations of life—and knows it,” to quote Mr. 
Waugh. Perhaps for this reason I found nothing to smile at in Mr. 
Scott-King’s adventures in Neutralia, where he went to take part in 
the tercentenary celebrations of Bellorius. Neutralia itself—a 
country suspiciously like Yugoslavia, though Mr. Waugh says it is 
“ imaginary ”"—is too painful a reality to be adequately dismissed in 
satire. But for those to whom Mr. Waugh is the voice of an era, 
the expression of a mood, this book will be pleasing ; it is filled with 
well-turned phrases and written with a pungent economy. 

After the detached and rarified heights of satire, M. René Guillot’s 
book is like plunging into the centre of a blood-stained bull-fight, 
blinded by the sun, deafened by the clamour of perspirimg crowds. 
There is an extraordinary feeling of immediacy about Alone- 
ment in the Sun; blood, sadism, torture, intolerable African 
heat (beautifully described) are all here a-plenty. The pub- 
lishers call this book “a modern morality,” thus giving dignity 
to a lusty piece of work. “I want to tell, simply, the story of 
Barail, the white man who became a negro.” The idea is a good 
one, and the opening scenes are excellently contrived, but the book 
falls to pieces in the middle as though the author’s original impetus 
and clarity of mind faltered. There are flash-backs and clumsy 
changes of viewpoint. Of Barail, the chief character, we are really 
told very little. He is tough, a soldier you might find in the French 
Foreign Legion (maisons de passe and red wine), an érstwhile 
mauvais garcon with a grudge against the world. At war in Africa 
with a company of black soldiers, he and his two companions fall out 
while isolated in a village which is being attacked from all sides by 
the enemy. One of them gets killed ; another village is plundered 
and subjected to rape and murder. Years later, Barail, possessed of 
a hundred thousand francs, decides to atone by rebuilding the village 
and living there alone, a kind of mystic figure, as full of blood-cults 
as D, H. Lawrence with much the same desire to return to the 
primitive in man. Unfortunately Barail is not entirely credible. He 
is a cross between Ginger Ted in Vessels of Wrath and the nigger 
in The Nigger of the Narcissus, but whereas Maugham and 
Conrad would have made him credible by pitching the tone of their 
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narrative appropriately, René Guillot shouts. Much is overwritten, 
unknown 
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such as “ the domain of madness . . . the wn world 
of the beast . . . madness . . . wisdom, made of words, images and 
day-to-day custom”; much is nonsense, but it is a good, even a 
remarkable, attempt. 

The Forest of the Dead is only thinly disguised fiction, and 
should be treated as a report on actual life in Buchenwald con- 
centration camp. The author, Herr Ernst Wiechert, a well-known 
man of letters in his own country, suffered from the dangerous 
anarchism of thought and was accordingly suppressed according to 
the custom of totalitarian régimes. Since the age is already remark- 
able for the gagging of individual voices in every country in the 
world, this book acts as a timely warning of what to expect in the 
future. Herr Wiechert himself thinks Buchenwald is not an isolated 
incident, but a definite symptom. It is a tragic, beautifully written 
book, but it will be too painful for many people to face. 

A Mountain Boyhood is a charming collection of short stories, non- 
dramatic, based almost entirely on experience, but fluid with beauty 
and feeling. A Peak in the Cevennes, written from the point of view 
of a boy—as are most of the stories—is an antidote to sophistication, 
a taste of mountain ice for jaded palates. The following quotation 
will give the quality of the book as a whole: 

“ Below heaped-up rocky masses, below a chaos of crumbling rock, 
one crosses from. one slope to the opposite slope, from one sort of 
silence, impalpable, borne on the wind from the high springs, from 
summer grazing grounds, to another sort of silence, more compact, 
deeper, and melodious as some chasm.” 

Rosin Kine. 


Shorter Notices 


Walter de la Mare: An Exploration. By John Atkins. (C. and] 
Temple. 4s.) 

THIs essay begins with a questionable thesis and makes a number 
of sweeping statements, but Mr. Atkins manages all the same to 
slip in some illuminating and lively judgements. His thesis is that 
de la Mare’s fame will ultimately rest on his prose, not his verse, 
Thus Mr. Atkins turns his back on one of the most sensitive mani- 
pulators of rhythm of the century. However, he does turn his back 
and proceeds to examine the prose with an eye to “the modem 
situation,” which is condemned at some length: “ Fact is King today 
as was Cotton ninety years ago.” De la Mare is described as an 
admirable psychologist, who “really knows as much about patho- 
logical disturbances and inhibitions as Freud.” ‘The fantastic story, 
The Riddle, where children creep into an old chest and disappear, 
is interpreted as a parable of the world’s claiming the child as it 
grows up ; and de la Mare himself is seen as a son of the late nine- 
teenth century who is reacting against industrialism. “ His occasional 
social criticisms are so censorious .. . it is certain that in this 
field de la Mare leaves the greater part of what he thinks un- 
said.” Meanwhile Mr. Atkins does, in passing, make a number of 
acute criticisms. He comments, for example, on de la Mare’s 
sense of history—“ the reader is aware vaguely of a distant Golden 
Age ”—and how, with his solitudes, he “never succeeds in creating 
a living character.” What Mr. Atkins does not stress sufficiently is 
de la Mare’s feeling of exile in this world—whether the world of 
today or five hundred years ago—which, though beautiful, remains 
a cage round which may be constantly heard whispers from some- 
where else. “There is always the tantalising possibility that Death 
is but another, richer Life ”—that theme, touched on at the begin- 
ning and end, is surely much more relevant than diatribes against 
modern “rationalism, commercialism and utilitarianism.” 





Some Poems of Hélderlin. Translated by Frederic Prokosch. (The 


Falcon Press. 5s.) 


FOLLOWING in the steps of Winckelmann, Herder, Schiller and 
Goethe, Hélderlin idealised Greece so that it became the most im- 
portant single factor in his life. To him it was the summit of culture, 
the land where nature, men, heroes and gods could live alongside 
each other without restrictions, where all actions were allowed, and 
where no justification was necessary. It seemed to him the antithesis 
of the rapidly disintegrating Germany in which he lived. His poems 
are perfectly fashioned, pure and flowing, each word leading naturally 
to its fellow. Although most of them are addressed to places, or to 
people, whom he cannot reach, they avoid the mere “ longing after 
the unattainable,” so characteristic of his followers, the Romantics 
(Dort wo du nicht bist, dort ist das Gliick). As the translator 
says in his shortbut competent biographical sketch, in the work of 
Holderlin lies a quality “much more penetrating, more affirmative, 
and more sonorous than mere nostalgia.” That he spent 
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The packing cases, the 
crates that carry,” 
British goods to the 

ends of the earth must 
stand up to tough 
handling. Knowing 
our wartime record in ibs 
this branch of joinery, many firms are asking us to construct 
their cases. ‘‘Sounds a footling job for a firm like Boulton 
and Paul” saidsomeone. But of course itisn’t. The kind 
of case we make is itself a fine piece of craftsmanship and 
the purpose it serves is of national importance. If your goods 


from Who will find suitable employment for women and girls CRIPPLED BEYOND | need special protection in transit, we are ready to provide it. 

RECOVERY ? e 2 

Echo answers . . . “WHO?” a 
But there IS an answer—JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. 

NG. Our 81st ANNUAL REPORT tells how cripples are given real home comforts and WOODWORK 


a —— of our care of needy, orphaned girls from babyhood that’s our business WIRE NETTING 


Please write for a copy. ae fee 


ind J President : The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. BOULTON & PAUL LTD DOMESTIC 


\ REFRIGERATORS 
e ae 
Y | G oms Crippleage NORWICH «=jj/+= LONDON a 


te | Reg. Office: 37, Sekforde St., London, E.C.1. 


dern elie ketketeiek)Workrooms and Garden Estate: Edgware PEEP EEEE 
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‘ shown on the left above 
is a typical example of mid-seven- 
teenth century craftsmanship. 
By its side is shown a modern precision- 
made wrist watch, typical of those you 
will find at Camerer Cuss. Impeccable in 
appearance and exemplary in their 
timekeeping, they are all backed by the 
Camerer Cuss reputation—a reputation 
gained and sustained over a century 
Ss r\ and 4 half. 


ANIERER CUSS 


fers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
DXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 
Museum 4861 
Also 91, Kingsway, W.C.2 pus 


Lingfords Baking Powder nas the extra 
raising power which you need for the 
present “darker flour.” Lingfords 
Baking Powder gives cakes, pastries, 
puddings, etc., that extra lightness 
which makes them very appetising and 
good to eat. 
“ACTS ONLY IN THE OVEN” 

JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON LTD. BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
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the last thirty-six years of his life mildly insane, and unable 


to work, is one of the literary tragedies of the world. This 
book contains fifteen of Hélderlin’s best-known poems. The 
German, with Hélderlin’s own spelling, lies on one side 


of the page, with opposite it a good translation by Frederic Prokosch. 
Anyone with a smattering of German will be able to appreciate these 
poems after a glance at the English. 


Thomas Wolfe. A Critical Study. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
Tuomas WOLFE is a strange figure on the American literary scene 
and, for the literary critic, a subject full of pitfalls. Scott 
FitzGerald once said that Wolfe had nothing to say; John 
W. Aldridge, another critic, that he failed to touch the adolescent 
side of the reader. In her book on Wolfe, Miss Johnson 
errs on the side of uncritical appraisal. She is blinded by 
Wolfe’s tremendous outpourings, and while she makes a reliable 
. guide to his books for those who do not know his work, she cannot 
be said to put Wolfe in his proper perspective. Her approach is more 
emotional than critical. In such a mood she deals best with the 
great autobiographical novels. When she describes Wolfe’s spiritual 
and physical experiences through the medium of the hero in these 
books she is doing something which she knows how to do. But 
when she tries to analyse his style, with reference to Henry Miller 
and other American writers, she betrays her lack of acquaintance 
with the history of American literature. To write adequately about 
Wolfe means knowing a good deal more than just his novels ; a certain 
knowledge of background is also necessary, and this is missing from 
Miss Johnson’s study. However, it should make a dependable intro- 
duction to Wolfe and may drive a few people to seek his books out. 


Classics and the Social Revolution of Our Time. By Lord Greene. 
(Oxford University Press. 8d.) 
In a stimulating and constructive address to what was presumably 
the Classical Association (though the publishers give no hint of its 
occasion or auspices), Lord Greene makes a plea for instruction in 
the humanities. He recognises that few children are now privileged 
to receive his linguistic training in Latin and Greek. Yet he sees 
a remedy for present maladies of mind and spirit in the history and 
example of Greece and Rome. Integrity of mind, accuracy of 
thought, reasoned criticism, distrust of catchwords, rejection of what 
is slovenly or superficial—such qualities can be seen in action in the 
humanities. Without linguistic tyranny, a course can be devised 
so that the torch can be handed on and true values inculcated. There 
is ample evidence of our generation capitulating to what Shelley 
called “that unrest which men miscall delight.” Humanitarian 
inoculation might lead to the pursuit of quality in living as well as 
in recreation, and a cure be found for present chaos. In point of 
fact experiment in such courses is proceeding in many schools alert 
to present needs, and at least one university is catering for such 
study by examination at Higher Certificate level. Lord Greene 
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MADE SPECIALLY FOR MEN OF 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE 


Here is the most superb double- 
edged razor blade in the world— 
Personna, the precision blade. Like 
a barber's razor, it’s hollow ground. 
So flexible, it follows the curves of 
the face with astonishing ease. Each 
blade passes 17 rigid inspections in 
the factory. The Personna precision 
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rightly looks for allies among scientists. He can take encouragement 
from the leadership of such men as Canon C. E. Raven towards a 
recovery of. that integration of science and humanism which wag 
generally accepted in the seventeenth century. Without doubt educa. 
tion is the poorer as long as it permits the present split between 
technicians (scientists) and the rest. If scientists are divorced from 
culture, other cultures are equally cut off from the beneficial dis. 
cipline of science. The humanitarian heritage need be no monopoly 
of the classicists. 


The Wanderer. By Alain-Fournier. Translated by Frangoise Delisle, 


(Paul Elek. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS competent and sensitive translation of Alain-Fournier’s great 
novel, Le Grand Meaulnes, is equipped with a good short intro- 
duction by Professor Bonamy Dobrée and some less interesting 
illustrations by John Minton. It is nearly thirty-five years since 
Le Grand Meaulnes was first published in the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise and since that early serial appearance the reputation of 
the book and consequently of its author has spread steadily, almost 
solemnly, throughout the reading world. Described by its English 
publishers as “ one of the minor classics of French romantic litera- 
ture,” Le Grand Meaulnes (now in its English guise called The 
Wanderer) is really rather more than that ; for it is a book with a 
luminous and mysterious quality which sets it apart from any other 
product of later French romanticism and makes it in the strictest 
sense unique. A clumsy or elaborate translation could have utterly 
obscured this quality ; but Miss Delisle has done her work simply 
and therefore well. 


In Savoy, or Yes is for a Very Young Man. By Gertrude Stein, 


(The Pushkin Press. 5s.) 


Tuts short, almost trivial, five-act play was one of the last things 
written by Miss Gertrude Stein. It has been acted in California, and 
has now found a publisher in England. In Savoy is not by any means 
the best of Gertrude Stein’s work, nor even one of her best plays. 
It concerns the acidulated relationships of a small French family of 
divided political loyalties during the German Occupation of France, 
but though slight in form it contains a number of those shrewd 
observations—especially observations on national characteristics—and 
those twists of unexpected wit which even the bitterest enemies of 
Gertrude Stein’s style cannot deny her. Much of the dialogue, too; 
is subtle ; and the general effect—angular, two-dimensional—could 
hardly have been contrived by any other writer. “ Scene in a rail- 
road station” we read in the stage directions for Act 3; “I would 
suggest that there would be a few Germans and French men 
women and children made of wood standing around and only the 
figures in action being human.” And in certain passages—the recep- 
tion of the news of the liberation of Paris, for example—the little 
play rises, in words which Miss Stein herself once used of a young 
writer’s first book, “to pretty high heights.” 


Western Highlands. (Batsford. 21s.) 


Tuts volume embodies two of Mr. Gardner’s previous books—The 
Peaks, Lochs and Cogsts of the Western Highlands, and Sun, Cloud 
and Snow in the Western Highlands—which have for some time been 
out of print. A few new pictures have been added, and some up-to- 
date references to the work of the Forestry Commission and the 
National Park proposals, but in general the descriptions are based 
on pre-war walks and expeditions, The text annotates the photo- 
graphs, explaining how and where they were taken and what exactly 
they show ; describes the landscape of the West Highlands, and gives 
helpful notes on routes for “ordinary people who are content to 
enjoy the beauties of nature from a more or less safe standpoint; 
who do not mind a reasonably long tramp over rough country, but 
do not hesitate to gain the best viewpoint by the easy way.” 
substance of the book is in its 300 photographs, taken by the author 
and his brother, which show the wild scenery of the West Coast from 
Ben Loyal in Sutherland to Arran in the Clyde, in conditions varying 
from brightest sunlight to creeping mist, from soft summer dayS*to 
snowy spring ones. There is a particularly good photograph of a 
frozen waterfall on Ben More in Mull. There are a few pictures 
of antiquities—the Cathedral at Iona, for example—and a tiny croft 
appears in the distance in a scene of Loch Slapin in Skye. But in 
general man and his works are excluded (the few sheep, ponies and 
Highland cattle have a companionable look in the general loneliness) 
and, as Dorothy Wordsworth felt as she walked up Glencoe, “the 
mountains are all in all.” 


By Arthur Gardner. 
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yhoto- | appreciation of the insurance needs of the country at large. 
xactly Throughout these 50 years the M.E.M.A. has maintained its 
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ST. PANCRAS PUDDING 


We remember a kind of cookery-book that used to come our way 
when we were young. Produced, perhaps, by the Ladies’ Aid for 
the enrichment of an uplifting cause, it would eonsist of recipes 
supplied by sympathisers. You paid for the privilege of contributing 
your own favourite formula ; you paid again to buy a copy of the 
and sometimes you paid heavily a third time if you induced 


book : 
But let us be fair. 


your folks at home to test one of the dishes. 
Many of the recipes were very good. 

For relief from its more serious contents the book would contain 
at least one facetious entry froma native wag; who, after prescribing 
a long and unlikely list of ingredients and’a difficult method of 
preparation, would end with the advice to throw the lot away and 
have a steak. Nor would the minister fail to offer a graceful allegory 
of higher things in a recipe for (let us say) the cake of happiness, 
made from the flour of virtue and the milk of kindness with (or 
does our memory deceive us ?) a wineglassful of the spirit of self- 
denial. 

We don’t remember St. Pancras pudding among the recipes, but it 
is very good, Mix regularly a small cupful of savings and some 
tender sprigs of thrift with St. Pancras yeast ; boil with enthusiasm 
(regulo mark, two-and-a-quarter per cent., tax free); and in no 
time you will have a large and appetising investment pudding which 
will keep for years if need be. 


7e still have some copies of our cookery- 
book, the “ Guide for Investors,” price 2d. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 


























TRANSPORT ACT, 1947 


Notice to Holders of Securities of Railway, 
Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings 


The British Transport Commission give notice 
that— , 


1. Holders of the Securities listed in Part A of their 
announcement dated the 9th December, 1947, 
became instead on the Ist January, 1948, holders of 
British Transport 3°, Guaranteed Stock 1978-1988 
(issued at par and redeemable at par), the amount 
of each holding being calculated in accordance with 
the rates published in a further announcement 
to-day. Copies of the announcement dated the 
9th December, 1947, are available for inspection at 
offices of Banks and copies of the further announce- 
ment referred to above will be similarly available 
on and after the 7th January, 1948. 


Holders of London Transport 3% Guaranteed Stock 
1967-72 became instead on the Ist January, 1948, 
holders of British Transport 3% Guaranteed Stock 
1967-72 (redeemable at par), the amount of each 
holding being calculated at the rate of {1 nominal 
of the new Stock for each £1 nominal of the old 
Security. 


no 


British Transport Commission 
London, 2nd January, 1948. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

EVEN in. these days the City sometimes makes shrewd guesses. Its 
recent forecasts that the compensation stock offered to home railway 
investors would take the form of a 3 per cent. long-dated issue at 
par and that in opening dealings the price would show a substantial 
discount have both proved close to the mark. Since it was possible 
to buy home railway securities right up to the last minute at a 3 
per cent discount on take-over prices, it was obvious that the new 
British Transport stock would run into heavy selling from short- 
term operators eager to cash‘in their profits. That has, in fact, been 
happening during the past week, and it is a tribute to the adapta. 
bility of the gilt-edged market in these difficult days that it has taken 
the impact of this large-scale financial operation with so little dis- 
location. Each day sees the closing of speculative commitments, and 
it promises well for British Transport stock, at least on a short view, 
that this selling has been absorbed by steady buying on the part of 
insurance companies and other City institutions. My guess is that 
before the end of the month, barring any unforeseen adverse develop- 
ments, the price will move up within a point or so of par. 

Having said that I will not disguise my feeling that in fixing the 
terms of the new Transport stock, Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord 
Catto did not err on the side of generosity to home rail investors, 
While one could not accuse the Government of having rigged the 
gilt-edged market to any appreciable extent in their own favour, it is 
nevertheless true that there was official support for the 3 per cent, 
Savings Bonds, 1965-75, in the two or three weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the vesting of the railways on January Ist. In view of the 
sheer weight of the new Transport stock to be issued and the fact 
that it was always possible to buy into it through the backdoor at 
a substantial discount in the market, I doubt whether the new stock 
would have commanded its full par value at the start of dealings 
even if the terms had been more generously framed. It would have 
been a gesture, however, and more in keeping with the spirit of the 
Government’s obligations under the Transport Act if the terms had 
not been screwed up so closely to the prevailing market level. As 
to the appropriate policy for such home rail investors as have not 
yet faced up to their income problem, so much depends upon indi- 
vidual circumstances that it is difficult to generalise. The right 
course for the average investor seems to me to look for reasonably 
well-secured Preference shares yielding between 4 and 4} per cent. 
and to bring up the average return by mixing in carefully selected 
Ordinary share investments. 

THE BANKING YEAR 

Holders of British bank shares have good cause for satisfaction at 
the 1947 results which are now being announced. There is already 
a substantial volume of evidence that in spite of the further increase 
which took place last year in the banks’ expenses, especially on 
salaries, the net profits available for distribution will not differ 
materially from those of 1946. The indications are, in fact, that 
in the aggregate net earnings will be shown to have increased. That, 
in turn, implies that the maintenance of the present rates of dividend 
will not involve any financial strain and will again be consistent wig 
the allocation of large sums to various reserves. Such results are 
doubtless the reflection of an improvement in the banks’ gross earn- 
ings. Last year the average volume of resources at the banks’ dis- 
posal as measured by deposits showed a further increase, and, even 
more important, advances, which provide the most remunerative out- 
let for banking funds, were about 25 per cent. higher than in 1946. 


A CHEAP RUBBER SHARE 


Now that the price of rubber seems to have acquired some stability 
at a penny or so over 1s. a lb., the prospect for many of the plantation 
companies looks better than for a long time past. Costs have in- 
creased, but not to the point at which most of the undertakings 
in Malaya are unable to make satisfactory profits with rubber at the 
present price. A good illustration is afforded by Bekoh Consolidated 
Rubber Estates, whose 2s, shares are now quoted around 1s. 9d. 
For the year to March 31st, 1947, this company made a net profit, 
subject to tax, of £34,979 and was able to pay a § per cent. dividend 
as well as transfer £35,000 to rehabilitation reserve. Those results 
were achieved on a crop of 2,500,000 lbs., whereas for the current 
year the chairman has estimated a crop of just over 3,000,000 lbs. 
The balance-sheet position is reasonably strong, the current assets 
including just under £60,000 in cash and gilt-edged securities, and 
the work of rehabilitation is steadily proceeding. With the shares 
yielding about 6 per cent at the present price, they look an attractive 
speculative investment. 
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35, Meadow Walk, Ewell. 





PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepai 
per line. Line Me ty 32 letters. 
2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
LL American neue nes available, post 


3/- 
” Min. 





Z one year. Harpers Bazaar, 
0s.; ; Life (International, 40s.; 

ete. For 4 ul list of all others send s.a.e.— 
WILLEN (De pt 38), 120, St. Georges Rd., 
London, E.! 


A PRI VATE LOAN promptly arranged. 
without any security, of £10 upwards. 
Mr. P. Bennett, 23, Sackville St., London, 
W.l. Reg. 3421. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiets, which also 
tell you how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely, with comments on our 
own and Jewish slaughter .methods.— 
Masor C vas eae Bu, 1s Tregunter Road, 


Lendon. S.W 

eo FOR SALE. — Shaw, Wilde, 
Gibbon, Shakespeare, Boswell, Byron, 

ete., and some Novels. Seen Loadon.—Box 
A. 

mt CER SUFFERER—47972. Poor man 


(63). Daughter has had to give up job 
to nurs9 parents, mother recently died from 


same complaint. In very poor circum- 
stances Jewellery we.comed and sold. 
This is but one of many sad _ cases for 


whom funds are urgently required. NaTIoNaL 
SocreTY FoR CANCER wae (Dept G.7.) 47, 


Victoria Street, S.W.1 
VMGARS.- wan Box. 25 Super Coronas, 
in., —BM/NBVE, London, 


wc. 1. 
YOUPON FREE. Ladies’, girls’ new 
macks. Special permit from Board of 
Trade to sell coupon free. “ Silva Brand,” 
made from new Silver grey Balloon Fabric, 
with belt and hood contrasting cuffs and 
Guaranteed roof. Size 
lengths 42, 44, 46 inch —~ 6d. each. 
Postage 1s.—( Dept. ee), anp Co., 
Chestnut Avenu: Bedfc 
Y TYPING at _ ar prices 
Authors’ MSS. at 1s. 6d. per 1,000 
words; Carbons, 3d. per 1,000.—Pat Asuton, 
Windyridge. Coopers Hill, Gloucester. 
UPLICATING & TYPING.—Literary, 
Commercial, Scientific.—Mrs. Jews Lt, 
P.LP.S.; Com., 40, Carlton Avenue, 
Gillingham t 
X-R.N.V.R. Officer, at present on 
Government Business Training Course, 
going to Australia at own expense April, 
198, wishes to contact Manufacturers with 
a view to opening agency in Melbourne.— 
Write Box 294A 








INANCE.—Recionar Tavust, Ltp., 8, 
Clifford St. New Bond St., London, 
Ly Telephone REGent 5983 and REGent 
R SALE.—-Encyclopaedia Brit., 14th ed., 
blue cloth, some backs torn at top, 
£%,. or nearest offer..S. H. STEADMAN 
Clifton Co lege, Bristol, 8 Ha.-{-share 
carriage. 
js A tl SERVICES Psycho- 
Jogical and personal advice 10/6 
Character analyses and business reports 
10/6. Vocational guidance and matrimonial 


adaptability one guinea.—Write to Ropert 
JaMBLIN oy aphologist, BCM. VERITAS, 
London, W.C.1 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT '’? 
Develop it Monge y= J through personal 
tuition at Lonnon ScHOOL oF 
JOURNALISM the only school under the 


4 of leading newspaper proprietors. 
ining in Journalism Short Stories. 
Article Writing, Poetry, Plays, 


adio Eng 


Literature Each course now offered a* 
REDUCED FEES Personal coaching by 
re Write for free advice and 
Book to: rospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HeEAt's REMAKE MATTRESSES (éxcept 

certain spring interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 


supply new covers at prgeont— = & Son, 
‘ottenham Court Rd., 
EBAL'S wish to buy A3 furniture 
or furniture of their own manufac- 
ture. Will owners in the London area 
Send full particulars to Heat & Son, 
96, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
EAL'’S wish to buy old-fashioned 
Quilts in good condition, particularly 
those of Patchwork Tufted, Hand quilted 
and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of 
Old Brocades.—Will owners please send 
ee 5, Hea. & Son 196, Tottenham 
H’gHest PRICES PAID for Coins and 
als, especially collections, gold 
and rare silver pieces Standard Catalog 
of English Coins. 5s.; Seaby's Monthly 
gin end Medal Buljetin. 5s rT annum.— 
Y Lr reat Portlan . 
wi. and St., 


[ste MENDING.—Burnt, 
Moth-eaten garments, 

in two weeks, 

days. Call 

Bru ?-—7 MENDERS, 


Bond St. 
NITBAK SERVICE LTD., well known 
Invisible Menders have now opened a 
branch Burns, tears and moth 
damages repaired in 7 days. Laddered 
days. Send (mark damage 
46, to | St., London, W.1 


TYPING, 1s. 6d. per 1,000. 
copies, 6d. Duplicating, 
addressing.—-Mrs. R. JENNINGS, 
Ewell 3807. 
new friends and fresh contacts 
through “New Venture*’ Social 
Sub.—Details from Secretary, 1, Kingston 
ms, HYde, Ches 
ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s 
can now —o repairs to metal 
. Cots and metal spring mattresses 
wa & Son 196 Tottenham Court Rd 


i bl — fied 
nvisibly men 
saddered stockings in three 
or send, marking damage.— 
Lrp., 22 ew 


ngs in 3 
ly) or cal! 
(Tottenham Ct. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


N ODERN BOOKS .WANTED.—J. Crarce 
Hatt, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 

INIATURES' exquisitely painted on 


N Ivory from any photograph Moderate 
fee. Specimens sent.—J., 28, Chorley Rd., 
Parbold, Lancs. 
NEW Pure White Silk Parachutes, 16 
4% panels: eacin panel 1 yd. at base, taper- 
ing to 1 in. at top and 2 yds. 12 ins, long. 
ara. 35s., 4 Para 65s.. whole Para. 120s. 
New Cream Cambric Parachutes: 12 panels. 
each panel 20 ins. at base, tapering to 2 ins. 
at top and 60 ins. long. Whole Parachute 


25s. Carr. Free Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 281), 174 
Stoke Newington Church St.. London, N.16. 


JEW Writers, Poets and Playwrights 
+ wanted.—The Wessex Literary Bureau 


offers criticisms and revision of manu- 
script, and can arrange publication in suit- 

le cases.—Write (Box 17), Wessex 
LITERARY Bureau, Dean Lodge, 


Hants. 
Make your art “* Com- 
mercial.” Personal Home Tuition by 
famous Fleet Street Artist. Free Booklet 
from Lonpon ART CoLLEGE (108), 143, Fleet 
St.. London, E.C.4 
SYCHO-ANALYST, Doctor of 
sophy, available for consultation 
treatment. Box 304A 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 
kinds ot Handbag repairs, alterations 
and Relines, Send for estimate.—57, 
Brompton Rd.~ Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over 
Randalis) 
Seegent untae job offered with indepen- 
— unfurnished flat near employer's 
Surrey, 20 miles fram London 
Reliabilits and’ good eens essential. 


Road, Winchester 
RESS ARTISTS 


Philo- 
and 


Man or woman.—Box 
waTUDY short-story a. — am by rapid 
J mew postal system. Write for par- 


ticulars and Free Lesson offer.—Box 285a 

YLED IN FINE WOOL BY LEODIAN 
J Classic tailored styles, made-to-measure 
in a variety of soft, superfine woo] fabrics 
of unrepeatable quality and value from 
£4.12.6. Perfect fitting guaranteed. 
Write to-day for cotplages and patterns.— 
——- Lip., (SP.4 Union House, 


Lee 
r SHE ‘BROMPTON HOSPITAL’S onslaught 
against Tuberculosis must not abate. 
Each year Brompton brings new hope to 
thousands of patients and restores to them 
the capacity to earn a livelihood, The war 
has made our task harder and our need of 
help even greater. Please support this 
vital work.--THe TREASURER, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
T= FINEST PRE-WAR QUALITY 
COFFEE, roasted and ground on day of 
dispatch 1 lb. 3/6d., 2 s 6/4d., 34 Ibs. 
10/-.. 6 lbs 18/-.,, including postage 
Specialists for over 45 years. (14 highest 
——— LIMITED, 








awards JAMAICA 
18. Ballards Lane London, N 
"}XHE LADYSMAID selis 

commission without coupons, 


model gowns on 
a ea 


tions.—282, Kensington High St.. 
‘O LET, furnished.—A charming tha teh d 
Cottage in large garden, near Newport 
and Saffron Walden; up-to-date sanitation, 
h. and c. water supply, calor gas; ving 
rooms, kitchen pantry, 3 bedrooms, fitted 
bas ins. bathroom tes and out-build- 
ing Appiy. Box 30 


AY PEW RITING Hs DUPLICATING.- 
Shorthand taken by appointment 
Translations in French. Greek and Italian. 
Prompt delivery.—Ropinson, 11, Heather- 
dene Mansions, Cambridge Road, 
Twi ickenham, Middlx. 
\ JATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order. Top prices paid. 


Send Registered. Cash or offer by return.— 
Kay's (SN), 19. Hopwood Avenue, Man- 
chester, 4. 
THAT Is PERSONALISM? This 
philosophy of action, now active in 


offers a common faith and an 
Send 1s. 1d. 
8, Cambrian 


13 countries, 
analysis of today’s problems. 
for booklet to: G. R. TAYLor, 
Road, Richmond, Surrey 

Wwerte PROFIT. —Send for free 
booklets Rae REGENT — (Dept. 





85G), Palace Gate, London 
EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES’S Inpivrdvat «=—s-s TUITION FoR 


EXAMINATIONS.—Advice without fee or 
obligation. Special courses for Home, Civil, 
Foreign Service University Entrance. 
Higher School Certificate, etc 
establishment for boys under b 
Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies’s, 

de WES. 6564. 


54. Hyde Park Gate 8S.W.7. 
JF ®TTES COLLEGE. -—— ELECTION oF 
FouNDATIONERS.—The Governors of the 


Fettes Trust will in March next select Can- 
didates for Examination for the Foundation 
in May and admission to the Coilege in 
September. The number of vacancies will 
. The boys selected 

and education free 
Candidates must bé children 
of parents who are, from innocent mis- 
fortune during their own lives, unable to 
give suitable education to their children, or 
who have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete on 
July 15th next.—Applications should be 
made before eorent? 15th to AR * 
Pirman, W.S., Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the FR] Whe will supply 
forms of application, etc. No applications 
received after February 15th can be con- 
sidered.— EDINBURGH 

AVIES, LAING and DICK, 

Park, W.11.—Individual tuition 
examinations. .Navy S& 
Entrance (new sch B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula. 
tien. Un vers. Entrance and Scholarships, 
Tel.: Park 74 


7. Holland 


Kingsgate 


JANUARY 9, 


! 
| 
| 
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LADYS NYREN, L.R.A.M. (Speech and 
Drama), Voice Production, Clear 
Diction, Dramatic Art for Stage, Radio, 
Lecturing and everyday purposes. Tuition 
West End and Hampstead.- 5. Antrim 
Mansions, N.W. 3. ‘Phone, PRI. 1369 
before 10.30 a.m. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com. 
Degrees and Diplomas. 
instalments.—Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B.93 
WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. .(Est. 1894.) 
[sttrero ESPANOL.—Spanish classes 
by native teachers Classes of Spanish 


Literature.—58, Princes Gate. S.W. 7. 
KEN. 3139. 

N ATHEMATICS.—Matriculation. Coach 
+ has a few vacancies for small class 


P. CHAupHURI, 17 


and individual coaching. . 
WHiltehall 


pal Street, Leicester Square, 
‘ 
WN AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
57, Duke Street. W.1. MAY. 6626-7. 
TOKE HOUSE, BLETCHLEY, CENTRE FoR 
RECREATIVE CRAFTS Informal courses 


run from 2-11 days Alternate weekends 
special feature courses. Apply Secretary 
for programme. (Tel.: Bletchley 127.) 


WHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1. 
May 5306. 
TPYRAINING FOR PRODUCTION.—An In- 

tensive Practical Course for Firms’ train- 
ing Officers and Instructors in techniques 
for training Supervisory Grades and 
Operatives; 24th Feb. to 19th March.— 
Apply: HEWITT AND ParTNeRS, Industrial 
Training Consultants, 17, Nottingham St., 
Ww.i. 


TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Depart- 
MENT OF EpucaTion.—Applications can 
now be received for a One- -Year Course in 
Youth Leadership to commence in October, 
948. Candidates must be at least 23 years 
of age, and must submit evidence of havin 
participated in some recognised form o 


youth work for a period of at least six 
months. A standard of general education 
of approximately matriculation level will 
be regarded as an essential qualification 
for entry to the _ course “gir ca 
should be submitted by March $3lst, 

to the SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, tthe 


University. Bristol 








APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 





None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Orde» of 1947 applies. 

Young Woman Graduate, Honours 
a Mathematics, Cambridge, with secre- 
tarial traini seeks first appointment 
Boys Preparatet y Schoo!l.—Box 305A. 

CCOUNTANCY QUALIFICATIONS now 
4 gaine after only six months’ postal 
study By our Intensive Method any 
accounts clerk, book-keeper, etc., Can 
qual for admission to a _ recognised 
professional body as Associate or Fellow.— 
Write now: Tue Principat, Dept. A/42 
London School of Accountancy, 12, Duke 
Street, St. James's, S.W. 1. 

FTERNOON work wanted. Good liter- 


ary, clerical experience.—Miss C. D., 
Box 310A. 
B. ac. evi tes applications for post of 
Representative in Mexico City. 
Samui a equivelent in United King- 
dom £1,230 per annum. Salary paid in 
Latin America will include an overseas 
allowance related to the extra cost of living, 
and will be dependent on personal circum- 
stances. An outfit allowance of £50 will 
be paid, increased to £75 if the Repre- 
sentative is accompanied by his wife. Suc. 
cessful candidate must undergo medical 
examination, join Overseas Contributory 
Sickness and Accident Insurance Scheme 
and be prepared to stay in Latin America 
for 3 years, as transfer under this period 
would normally only be considered to meet 
requirements of the Corporation. Candi- 
dates should have good education and cul- 
tural background, dna ability to make and 
maintain official and other contacts. 
Knowledge of 
America essential 
management necessary, 
broadcasting and publicity werk useful.— 
Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
qreedeestin House, London, wit marked 
** Mexic Spt. " within 7 ys. For 
acknow ledgement enclose "anmoed ‘addressed 
envelope. 
ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


St. BaRTHOLOMEW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Newsvury.—The Governors invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of Heap STER 


of this School (transitionally aided under 
the provisions of the Education Act, 1944), 
to begin work in September, 1948. ‘Candi- 
dates must be graduates of a University in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland or hold 
equivalent qualifications. he salary will 
be in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 
There is a Master’s Residence and a Boa 
ing. House, for the control and supervision 
of which the Head Master would be respon- 
sible to the Governors under conditions 
approved by them. The number of boys 
on the rolls in October, 
whom 35 were boarders 
dates will be required to attend a Meeting 
of the Governors, of which they will receive 
notice.—Further particulars and forms of 
application can be obtained from the 
undersigned, and completed forms must 
returned to Tue CLERK OF THE GOVERNORS, 
Grammar School, Newbury, not later than 
February 2lst 194 FP. HERBeERrt, 
Director of Education. 


| 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
(University of London)—Regent’s Park, 


N.W.1. The Council of Bedford College 
invites applications for the post cf Secke- 
tary of the College vacant as from Ist 
October, 1948. The post is open te women 
only, and the appointment will be meade 
at a non-resident salary of £1,000— £1,200 
| per annum according to qualifications and 






t hold a 
University degree. Last day for receiving 
applications 7th February, 1948. Further 
Particulars from the Secrerary. 
UREAUCRACY BARRED but responsible 


experience. Candidates 


post wanted by versatile woman with 
administrative, business, domestic, literary 
experience. Congenial od 


home or g© 
salary. H.P. BM/DNAC, W.C.1. 


ECTURERS required, men and wemen, 
4 preferably with teaching experience 
and with a degree, for speaking in schools 
on the humane treatment of animals. 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale for 
Teachers, plus £30 per annum. Maximum 
age limit 45. Contributory pension scheme, 
Candidates must be willing to travel con- 
stantly about the country. Rebeca py letter 
only, to * LECTURER,” 105, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


Laue renter FELLOW- 
SHIPS 1948.--Application is invited 
for Feliowships and Grants in aid of re- 
search. The Fellowships and Grants are 
intended for, senior workers who are pre- 
vented by foutine duties or pressure of 
other work from carrying out research. 
They are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom. 
In exceptional circumstances the Trustees 
may waive the condition as to residence. 
The Trustees are also prepared to consider 
applications from groups of workers en- 
gaged upon co-operative programmes of 
research, particularly from those engaged 
upon long-distance programmes or in insti- 
tutions in which the normal facilities for 
research have been curtailed by the war. 
The duration of the awards will not nor- 
mally extend over more than two years or 
less than three months, and the amount 
will depend on tne nature of thé research 
and the circumstances of the applicant.— 
Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary L. Haven Guest, M.C., 
M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellows hips, 7. 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. Applica- 
ag must be received on or before March 
, 1948. Awards will be announced in July, 
ond will date from September 1, 1948. 
RSwErruay, Secretary wanted. Re- 
liable and domesticated. Country, 
Surrey.—Box 268A. 
OYAL AIR FORCE: EpvcaTion BRANCH. 
PERMANENT CoMMISSIONS.—Applications 
are invited for a number of appointments 
to PERMANENT COMMISSIONS. Age limits, 23 
to 33 (the upper limit may be raised for 
war service). Candidates should ordinarily 


have a first or second class honours degree 
and some teaching experience. Engineering, 
Science and Mathematics are the subjects 


mainly required, but appointments wi) also 
be offered to men with qualifications in 
teaching method, history, geography, etc. 


Pay on 
qualifications, 


appointment varies. according to 
educational or industria] ex- 
perience, and war service in H.M. Forces. 
As an example a man aged 25 may draw 
Pay at the rate of £310, £347, or £420 a 
year on entry according to individual ‘quali 
fications and experience, while an older 
candidate could draw correspondingly 
higher rates if he had war service. In 
addition to pay, single men receive free 
furnished accommodation; married 
receive a marriage allowance of £228 a 
year. Rations are provided in kind or a 
tax free allowance of £57 a year paid in 
lieu. There is time promotion to Squadron 
Leader, and in this rank basic pay with 
marriage allowance rises £1,004 per 
annum Promotion beyond Squadron 
Leader is by selection. Retired pay varies 
with rank (e.g., £475 for Squadron Leader, 
£425 for Wing Commander, etc). SHort 
Service ComMIssions.—A considerable num- 
ber of vacancies exist for education officers 
on Short Service Commissions for 5 years. 
Candidates should be not less than 21 years 
of age, and should have a university degree 
or be otherwise entitled to recognition as 
qualified teachers. Teaching or other suit- 
able experience is an added qualification. 
Pay on appointment and allowances are on 
the same basis as r permanent com- 
missions. In addition, a gratuity is moate 
on completion of 5 years’ service. 
tunities will arise for appointment to per. 
manent commissions during the tenure of 
the short service commission for officers 
with high academic qualifications. Com- 
pleted application forms should reach the 
Air Ministry as early as possible, and can- 
didates for permanent commissions should 
State whether they wish to be considered 
also for short service commissions.—Full 
details and application forms from Alm 
MINISTRY, .1, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
XYHE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applica. 
tions for the post of Assistant In the 
Bristow Office. Candidates should men 
aged between 25-35, and must possess an 
honours degree (preferably from Bristol 
University). Experience in adult education 
and administrative work are desirable. 
Duties include acting as general assistant 
to the Area Officer, planning Council 
courses, acting, where necessary, as Director 
of Studies for these courses, and maintain. 
ing liaison with the University. Salary 
according to age and qualifications within 
the scale £428-£690 per annum (including 
consolidated addition).—Application forms 
and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Drrecror. Personne! Department, 
The — Council, 3, Hanover Street, 
W. 1, to whom completed application forms 
should “ve returned within two weeks of 
today’s date 








EXHIBITIONS 
I ERKELEY GALLERIES, Davies Street 
W.1.—Pourth Exhibition Primitiv 
Art Ancient Benin Daily. 10-6 Sats 
10-1 
OF RES 


PICTU 
t ek 3 ar 






Cs R PRINTS 
Phoenix Galler; 






‘Pr ess, 





ul B 
UNIVERSITY 





House 100. Euston Road, N.W. 1 
9.30-5.30, January 12th-23r except Sa 
jay and Sunday 
K ARLY English and Modern Water 
4 ¢ yurs at Heat's, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W 1 
EFEVERE GALLERY, 131-13 N 
4Bond Street, W. 1.—New “Pa ngs b 
Epwarp Wotre and Watercolour® by 
R. H. R. Tartor. Daily, 10-5.30 Sats 
10-1 
81, Grosvenor 





GEORGE S GALLERY 
w.l Carvi 


Sven Berlin 


Sr. 











Pair es and Drawings Daily, 
Sats 10-1 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Cen RION.—Whit 3216 Evgs._ 7.0, 
Tu Sat. 2.30. HAPPY AS LARRY 
Irish Comedy Melodrama. Mercury 


Th 


LECTURES 


eatre Success 





] EBATE “Can There Be Freedom 
Without Socialism? ”’ Yes: Chris- 
topher Hollis P No: Michael Foot, 
MP. 17.30 p.m. Thursday, January 15th, 
Conway Halli, d ion Square, W.C. 1. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d.. from ae Society, 11 
Dartmouth Street & 
ACQUES ORCHESTRA SOCIETY.— 
Wed., Jan. 14, at 7 p.m., 3rd of Four 
Lecture Recitals on Bach's Choral Mus‘: 
(St. John Passion), by Dar JACQUES, 
with members of Orchestra, Cantata 
Singers, and Eric Greene (soloist), at the 
Theatre of the pa FRANCAIS, Queens- 
berry Place w Admission, non- 
members, 5s. at door. 


SYCHICAL RESEARCH.—A Discussion 

Meeting will held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, 5.W.1, at p.m. on Friday, 
January 16 Admission free. Tickets for 
reserved seats may be obtained from the 
SECREIARY OF THE SocieTy FoR PsyYCHICAL 
araenem 31, Tavistock Square, London 


Tt HALL of the Institute of Journa- 
lists a available for meetings. Seats 

) Moderate rentals.—Apply 
}, A , ae 2-4. Tudor St. E.C.4 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON (UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION Lectures).—A Course of 


8 weekly Lectures on “ Punishment: Its 
Philosophy and Psychology *’ will be given 
by Dr. HerMANN MANNHEIM (Reader in 


in the University of London) 
at the Institute for Scientific Treatment 
of Delinquency, 8, Bourdon Street, Davies 
Street, W. 1, eemnaing. January 12th at 
6.30 p.m. Fee for the Course, 12s. 6d. For 
single Lectures, 2s.—Purther details from 
Digector of Extra-Mvurat Stupies, Senate 
House, W.C. 1. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
TTRACTIVE terms and comfortable 
s home offered paying guests (Wye 
Valley).—West.er, Hardwick Court,”” 
Chepstow 
OSI BAY St. Austell, 8. Cornwall. 
CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. Few days 
golfing, a week or two on honeymoon or © 
good rest from__ housekeeping. Lovely 
coastal scenery. Ideal comfort. Log Gres. 
—aaay Talkie Pro- 
jector Badminton, 
Squash nearby Club Lic. Par 125, 
YOMFORTABLE accommodation as pay- 


Criminology 









| 
AND MEETINGS | 


| bedrooms, 





THE SPECTATOR, 


¢ _RANTCHESTER V ‘CARAC GE, Camsrroce 
\W Visitors received for periods of one or 
weeks 





* 70 

*‘* RAND HOTEL —A Golfing Holiday by 

‘a the sea in ot f the finest h s on 
ne ‘ Coas Fully sed.— 
ar anacer, Grand Grange- 
ver- i 431i 





HC 








YABRIEL COURT 
i . EL. S Dev 


to us 


TEL 
Pas 















cook 
Lee-on-Solent 


Vs irae + es : 


PLANS I 





*Your Hol Brita P 
ghtful il list 
holidays everyy ¢ Write or ¢ 
OF, Regent Street, W. 1 
fair 8100 
ILLEY BRQOK HOTEL. CHELTEN- 
7 AM. AAXXXX. RAC Under 





*rsona nage 











Hot 
ort. idst be 
feet above Che ten bh t 
hole Golf urse 
room Billiar 
Week-end Dinner-D 
Hunting.—Te!l. 5861 
y ORTH 
4% Hore. 
Fishing bets een M 
cooking awn farm 
Pully licensed.— WHITTINGHAM Tel. 
Otterham Station 205 
NOR Woop —A quiet residenti Hote! 
AY with beautiful gardens of 5 it 


in easy access of City and West 

excellent chef. passenge 
Ful.y licensed Tern 
ens. a week 

Queen’s Hotel. Church Ro: 
Wood. S.E.19 Tel.: Liv “616 


Q°E Holiday in old Bucks Farm house 
Winter te 


‘from 
Miss ‘ooo Manageress, 





all 


Upper Nor- 


Good food. Hot baths rms 

~ |4 gns.—Box No. 308A 
Ss‘ IVES CORNWALL. — PORTH- 
MINSTER HOTEL Winter at sunny St 


Ives and enjoy the charm and first-rate ser- 











vice and comfort at this noted hotel from 
6 ans. for extended visits. Over ooks sea 
Pully licensed Vacancies from mid. 
October. Tel.: 321. 
SEATON BEACH HOTEL Se aton, S. 
Devon, A.A. R.A.C. Winter in warmth 
at one of Devon's best hotels Sea front 
Cocktail lounges and bars, billiards, table 
tennis. Restful lounges, log fires, cent. htg 
Good shooting golf Special terms ez- 
tended visits el.: 17. 


TUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum-Sruptey 
¥ OxrorD, 16th-century Gi House in 
lovely grounds and wumspoilt countryside, 
7 miles from Oxford (convenient transport 
arranged), will have a few vacancies from 
mid-January, the first for many weeks 
Guests welcomed for long or short visits 
Central heating. cheerful log fires, ample 
and delicious meals, with every attention 
and consideration. Terms, £6 6s. to £8 8s 
Telephone, Stanton St. John 3 


WITZERLAND Guests received in 
large and splendidly situated chalet in 


st 





Swiss Alps. Winter sports, spring skiing. 
summer and autumn seasons.—MRr RS. 
ALLISTONE. Chalet Ben Accueil, 


c. B 
Chateau d’Oex 
IHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR OEE, Rye 
has now re-opened. Good food, soft 
beds, a warm hotel. Radiator and ‘not water 
in every bedroom 


IRQUAY. BUTE COURT HOTEL 


central heating. games ong i lard rooms. 

Terms from 4 gns. Te 771 
RQUAY.—Overlooking entire Torbay. 
Magnificently situated, facing South. 

Extensive grounds. Good catering, comfort 


JANUARY 3G, 1948 
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Recommended hy 
Ashley Courtenay 

















I bad seen the gy but | had not 
seem the small,” : 

I have om them nearly Grand 
ls, bumble Inns, in England, Scot- 

lan Wales and Ireland. A_ varied 
le nm tu be found in d "' Shop 
Windou For ricts 
write om ng i” addressed 

é k 6s, 5 





é ‘ . ext u es 
James's Street, S.W Ai. 








"Bri tor 
Write 
BRIGHTON. ROY AL ALBION HOTEL 
Refi mn and e-equipped World 
the era of t 








it will become 
ts new ownership the 
the Norfo Uk Hotel, Bour 
Tel*phor 9202 every 


BRIGHTON, King’s one. 
ifort 











MANSIONS Unique cx 

cuisine. Sea Front 

private bathroom 

Teleph ye, wireless 

licensed Lift r 

BUDE. SPRING is in the air—no matter 

the month at THE GRENVILLE HOTEL 

Bude One of Cornmwalls leading hotels. 

Telephone: Bude 15 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST 

BRELADES BAY HOTEL. So many people 

have read about this par‘dise isle that we 

would advise Winter pa: ns to contact us 

at once. Be weather wise. Spend winter 

facing the South and the Sun and freedom 

from many petty restrictions 1} hours 

from London Write R. H. Colley 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD 

HOUSE HOTEL (Licensed) If you have 

no home and are not wedded to the life 

of a big town you can live well in this 

comfortable Cotswold touse, close by the 

essential shops Terms from 5 gns. 

ere neensy. wees INT. S. CORN- 
ALL. TH IDE SEA HOTEL. ,For 

Gaines ve ~ nt ~~ quarters in one of the 


and warmest corners of Cornwall, 
this comtortable 20-roomed hotel, 
ooking green-blue waves, and wit 
reach of Plymouth invites your enquiries. 
From 44 gns. Write Miss W M. Eliott, 
Proprietress 

EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 


sunniest 





HOTEL. A _ well-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction and charm Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands Running water and telephone all 
bedrooms Club licence Tel.: West 
Wittering 3228 

EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL. *The Gateway to the West.’’ 


A conte old eighteenth century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 
amenity Well appointed bedrooms. 
Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. 
R A.A. Telephone 4071-2. 

FELIXSTOWE FELIX HOTEL Facing 
full South. Delightful gardens, terracing 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 




















MARLOW ee ANGLER Cc 

Wedding l P. a wer 

Party or ~- et, “ 

‘ e Spe la A r¢ t 

Marlow 1 

MATLOCK. § ILEY’S GREAT 

BRITAIN'S GREA a Health 

s Na dical skilj 
ents 





ENENEAS. 





NORTHFIELL 
fully ap 





ighest 
With 
ound and the sea its 

a oor 


and Comfort 


NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 









HOTEL, MILTON DAMEPEL, n Hols- 
worthy Offers snecial winter terms 
comfort, che 


good food, every 













ere 


ir expen sive 





Mounts 
and comfort 
offers you exc ellent 


veering oe. 
THE 
“HOTEL, food 
y comfort, log fires in the lounge, 
,and slumberland beds 
ter terms 6 gns. per 


ive. Pen zance 236 


QUEEN’S HOTEL THE 
RIVIFRA IS NOT A MYTH. 
and well this winter by stay- 
Facing the sea, the sun and 
Central heating. Private suites 
Manager Tel.: Penzance 471 
BELL HOTEL A 


close to the _ Royai 
‘Links. Tel. 277 





PENZANCE. 
CORNISH 


Apply 
SANDWICH. 


golfing hotel 
George’s Golf 
Houses, Limited 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time Royal Residence will 
appeal to all who look for winter warmth, 
comfort, good catering and personal service, 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Terms from 6 gns_ Tel: 
Sidmouth t 


SIDMOUTH. 
sunny positioned family 
persona: direction of Mrs 
offers com. rt and good 
picturesque rescrt famed for 
of its climate. Tel. 90. 


SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA —_ 
facing the sea. Open all the year. 

and be spoilt. Food vou will enjoy Biel. 
fast in bed. Telephone and Self-Controlled 
wireless by your bedside. A warm, attrac- 
tively furnished room. A superb bed and 
Service with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, 
General Manager Tel. 951. 


graarress. ON-AVON. SHAKESPEARE 
The most famous hotel and one 


famous 
St. 
Tust 





TORBAY HOTEL This 
hotel, under the 
W. S. Sanders, 
catering in 8 
the mildness 


a “i finest Tudor buildings ia 
Shakespeare’s town. Tel. 3105. Trust 
Houses, Limited. 


THURLESTONE, S&S. DEVON. THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
fitted with hot and cold running wate 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton. billiards. Tel.: 
stone 82 
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ing guest available for a gentleman. | onq every 
SF y attention from proprietors, who tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
Good ist: warm Stes. Surrey.—'Fnene ee in teen bn nauk of canals Reduced terms during off-season. Tele- residence of sunny bedroom with a Riviers 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH. | relaxation from stress of every-day living phone: Pellxstowe 221. stag’ to ose and }—-— Harry Evans 
SOUTH DEVON. Delightful for | Terms from 3) gns.—‘ Forrest Horet.”’ |] HARROGATE. GRAND HOTEL. For and his Band to entertain you. Ask 
winter residence. A _ very high standard | bealth and holiday First class and Mrs S. R. Paul, General Managers, 
of comfort is assured at this first-class y AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE throughout, this hoizl provides, in MY to quote you. Tel. 2234 
aotel of bedrooms, which include selt- | CONTINE: NT AL LE.— = + enn | humble opinion, a service which we q yen. , 
contained suites. Central heating through. | Prace, OrcHarp STReer, : ay- | ssoc / * pre- 
out. Lift all floors. Faces South over- fait $125. Open from Ao till 10 p.m. | - pate xu. ee ry ® 4 VORGuAY. wg = 4 que a 
looking sea, and stands in its own charming | Lunches, Afternoon Teas. Dinners. No | pa ve... rel ait - ° _—— & : “4 a... <  ~ =. ms 
rounds adjoining Golf Course. Free Gol ouse charges. Excel! ent continental : as Se age hs —_ so a 
Hard ‘Tennis Gourt. Licensed. Tel: 2277 | cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. || Nr. HASTINGS, FAIRLIGHT LODGE !00ms commanding uninterrupted views 
EER PARK HOTEL, Hontron, Devon.— | Tables bookable for dinners. HOTEL. Bes air and Sussex Downs. Com- . ~. 9 wer eo Fy oa 
“ ; . . plete rest in small luxury hotel, t. ndred 
AR rn Pichinn fn WATER is warmer at Farringford. |] above sea level. Plenty of good treatment under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Otter, Riding, Squash, Tennis, Billiards, r a come, ight. Sheltered "by p san —. ss 2 seges. Pel. wn — oe 
tc. Own produce. Central heating, h. and | PTes nga cx, outs 0 levels Santa oceia ar. esident Proprietors, Mr. ; 
2 y wooded . E. 8. bs . 
Guinea? mango. Gucats met Simioorm | atate ordering the sea, ‘where’ dadoais || sCapteay “mocge wpe note ‘Tes MEARE EROS PONM cMi,. Berm 
a riot f:. early spring. Your warmth and tet : r costal adgress: Sp 
‘phone Hontton 64 | comfort completely assured: even to a first-class hotel, redecoreted and refurnished ton.) | A Country Sports Hctel and Licensed 
Amy HOTEL. SIDMOUTH §¢ | really hot water “hottie in your bed. In- | Offers excellent residential accommodation. Club in beautiful scenery. Billiards, 
DEVON.—Special winter terms; © dividual service—only 24 guests. Particu- || Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, = 
luxuriate in the perfection of comfort f | larly miid climate. Fresh produce from |j S!X acres of Grounds. Hard tennis courts. and Rough Shooting. Family accommods- 
which this famous hotel has long bee /kitche garden Garage. Terms f Restaurant open to non-residents. Bracing tion in two charming WJevon Cot 
noted, Su > ee. rn pour. | & £6 0. per rack. Write tor illustrated lovely situation. Hindhead 1733. modern conveniences. Whiddon Down 
amenity cen: XXX.-- | brochure to e FSIDENT ANAGER, oF 
Write terms extended visits. Tels 903/4 telephone Freshwater 312. 
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